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WITH WHEEL 


AUGUST, 1892. No. 5. 


WORLD 
AND CAMERA 


BY FRANK G, LENZ, 


Y wheel and I had become fa- 
M miliar with all routes within 
reach of Pittsburg by a series 

of holiday tours. I had climbed 

the Alleghanies under every variety of 
conditions, had stretched out my excur- 
sions eastward to New York, westward 
to Chicago and southward to New Or- 
leans. I had invented many devices 
for carrying my camera and personal 
belongings, and had become so familiar 
with my “bike” that to ride it, laden 
like a pack-horse, had become second 
nature. Still I yearned, like Alexander, 
for new fields to conquer. I had come 
to the conclusion that I would, in my 
next vacation, take a wider flight. The 
trials I made with the pneumatic slowly 
carried conviction to my mind that it 
would bear me around the world, should 
I desire to accomplish such a feat. A 
diligent and gratified reader of OuTING 
for some years, I had become desirous 
that my experiences, both old and new, 
should be communicated to my fellow- 
wheelmen through it. Imagine, then, 


the pleasure with which I received a 
letter, with the well-known “trade 
mark” of OuTiING upon it, containing in 
effect a proposition so entirely within 
my desire—* Westward Ho” and around 
the globe—suddenly turned from fancy 
to fact. 

The question what kind of a wheel I 
should ride was settled by the nature of 
my experiment. It was to be a pneu- 
matic tire, but which of the many makes? 
That was the question on which I had to 
bring my personal experience and judg- 
ment, and woe me! Consult the many 
wheelmen whom I numbered amongst 
my friends? Each and all had, of course, 
the very best wheel on the market, and 
I knew that many had good ones, which, 
under their skillful management, were 
excellent servants; but I had especial 
points to consider. My journey was to 
be one under conditions to which their 
wheels were strangers, and so, after all, 
I had to fall back, in the main, upon my 
own judgment, both as a wheelman and 
a mechanical engineer. 
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A visit to the great establishment of 
the “Overman Wheel Co.,” and a full 
discussion of the prosand cons with Mr. 
A. H. Overman, decided me for the 
“ Victor” as a wheel, both in design and 
workmanship, for world-girdling par 
excellence. 

May 15, 1892, being set for departure 
from my native town, Pittsburg, Pa., 
my readers can well imagine how anx- 
iously I wished for good weather for 
the start; but the fates ordained rain for 
six days prior. Thesun, however, broke 
auspiciously through the clouds as the 
start was made. 

A hundred wheelmen had intended to 
accompany me a short distance, but the 
muddy condition of the roads deterred 
all but three. We were not long in ob- 
taining a foretaste of the consequences 
of the week’s continuous rain. Once 
beyond the city limits and board-walks, 
we literally floundered in the mud over 
what is known as the old Washington 
Pike, leading out of Pittsburg towards 
Washington, whither I was bound for 
the papers that would open the way 
for me as an American. 

The roads in western Pennsylvania are 
sorely neglected. The charters of most 
of the macadamized roads have been 
abandoned, and the railroads have grad- 
ually absorbed all local hauling, even 
to towns only ten miles distant. We 
were glad indeed, at Washington, Pa., to 
strike the old National Pike, which is 
yet in fair condition. 

This “ pike,” built by the United States 
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Government from 1808 to 1838, is mac- 
adamized from Indianapolis to Balti- 
more, and runs due east and west for 
goo miles. Would that more such roads 
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MR. A. H. OVERMAN, 


P President Overman Wheel Co. 


existed. We have conquered a new 
world, but have not yet learned to make 
roads like those which cover the world 
the old Romans subdued. 

My second day out dawned bright and 
beautiful, and with some wheelmen from 
Washington, Pa., I started in high spirits 
east for the old town of Brownsville, 
the birthplace of the Hon. James G. 
Blaine. 

My fellow-wheelmen returned from 
Brownsville by boat, and I imagined 
myself left to proceed on my journey 
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‘€ GOOD-BY AT BROWNSVILLE.” (/. 740.) 4 
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alone ; but not for long. The local wheel- 
men came out to meet me and to com- 
pare notes, as all wheelmen delight to do, 

The entire section between Pittsburg 
and Uniontown is an excellent farming 
district, but rather mountainous. On 
the hilltops one can see the road wind 
about as a white streamer far into the 
distance towards the Alleghany Mount- 





0 


here, so as to leave no trace of his grave. 
When building the National Pike in after 
years, his remains were found, reburied 
back from the road, and here stands his 
unmarked grave, with only a half-dozen 
pine trees and a square fence to show 
the spot. Many unsuccessful efforts 
have been made to raise a fund to erect 
a monument over his grave. 











‘“ THE ROAD WINDS ABOUT LIKE A WHITE STREAMER.” (7. 341.) 


ains, which loom up like a huge black 
wall running north and south, seeming 
to defy the cycler to cross. 

Uniontown is a manufacturing town, 
and lies at the base of these mountains, 
where an ascent of 2,600 feet is made in 
three miles. Part of the way can be 
ridden, but most of the grade is easier 
walking. From the top of the mountain 


. the National Road follows nearly the 


pike used and built by Gen. Braddock 
in his unfortunate campaign against 
the French and Indians in 1755. After 
his disastrous defeat on the banks of 
the Monongahela River, being mortally 
wounded, the General was carried back 
to the mountains and buried in the road 


I neither passed nor met many fellow- 
travelers. The hack which drives from 
Uniontown to Farmington was mounted 
by a driver, who was not slow to inform 
me that his overworked horses could 
beat me to Farmington, and my first race 
took form. 

I let him proceed halfway down the 
mountain. ThenI mounted and coasted 
after him, and the rate of speed of the 
“pneumatic” fairly astounded him, I 
thought it a good plan to wait and get 
his opinion. Coming up to me, he ex- 
claimed, “ Ain’t thar some machinery 
or electricity on that thar thing?” 

The National Road between Union- 
town and Frostburg, fifty-two miles, is 








but little used. The few farmers along 
the way allow their cattle and fowl to 
wander along, and to strike a chicken 
does not bring disaster, but an obstinate 
cow or pig might prove an awkward 
customer to the wheelman. It was 
my unpleasant experience to run witha 
horse careering and kicking and dodg- 
ing three miles ere he turned off a cross- 
road, and my argument with the owner 
waxed warm, for he was of the irascible 
kind and little given to taking charitable 
views of the cycle or its riders. 

Passing the night at Somerfield, a 
small mountain hamlet, I pushed on the 
next morning over the most difficult 
part of the Alleghanies, through Peters- 
burg, Grantville to Frostburg, Md., a 
local coal-mining town. From here to 
Cumberland there is a gradual fall of 
1,100 feet in eleven miles. The ride 
down the valley to Willis Creek, through 
the Narrows to Cumberland, was most 
enjoyable. All the stone bridges and cul- 
verts on the National Road are built 
to last, and the ever-welcome mile- 
stones, cast of iron, which will prob- 
ably stand forever, tell the distances 
to four points. Cumberland itself, 
beautifully situated in a mountain val- 
ley on the Potomac River, is one of the 
old landmarks of Maryland, and now 
quite a railroad center. 

The National Road from Cumberland 
to Hancock, I knew from former expe- 
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rience, to be in 
pretty poor con- 
dition, and I de- 
cided to ride 
down the tow- 
path of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio 
Canal. This ar- 
tificial water- 
Bas. course, one of the 
* finest in the 
country, was 
completed in 
1850, and up to 
the floods’ of 
1889, when it 
© FLOUNDERING IN MUD.” = washed out 
(p. 340-) almost its en- 
tire length to 
Georgetown, was doing a flourishing 
business. Since then, although repaired, 
but few boats have plied its waters. 
The chief products transported are 
coal, hay and lumber. Their average 


‘ 


rate of speed is about twenty-five miles 


a day, with two to four mules on the 
tow-lines. Some run all night, placing 
a headlight on their boats, thereby mak- 
ing fifty miles in twenty-four hours. It 
must be dismal boating, year in and year 
out, through such a wild and desolate 
country, with no towns for miles. The 
scenery at some points is really grand, 
and quite a compensation to those who 
cycle this way. 

The towpath is generally good, but 
rather rough riding where it has been re- 
paired. Between Cumberland and Han- 
cock, a stretch of sixty miles, there are 
no towns, and fresh water and eatables 
are scarce ; even the lock stores sell only 
poor cake and tobacco. On this day’s 
ride my dinner consisted of ginger-snaps 
and milk and my supper of ginger-snaps 
and water, as short commons as I am 
likely to have to put up with in far 
wilder countries. 

At one place, twenty-eight miles be- 
low Cumberland, I came to a tunnel 
nearly a mile long, going straight 
through the mountain. I rode in con- 
fident enough, but it soon grew so dark 
that I was glad to dismount, and the 
walk I had then was one through mud 
and dripping water. Luckily, no canal 
boats entered the other end before I got 
through, otherwise I should have been 
compelled to turn back, for the path is 
too narrow to allow the mules to pass a 
bicycle. 
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Although the scenery which sur- 
rounds the flat level of the canal is fine, 
the riding and unceasing pedaling be- 
comes monotonous to one used to hills. 
I concluded, however, to keep on the 
towpath to Williamsport. 

I had already ridden eighty miles, and 
was within four miles of Williamsport, 
when it grew dark and began to rain. 
There being no place of shelter, I was 
compelled to push on. It soon became 
so dark I was unable to distinguish the 
path from the water, and being wet 
through to the skin, I dismounted for 
safety and trudged on afoot —a useful 
hardening process for the beginning of a 
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edge the compliment of these wheel- 
men of the Southland. 

Hagerstown, familiar to cyclists be- 
cause of the meets held here, has fine 
pikes running out in all directions and 
is aregular paradise for wheelmen. I 
was well rewarded for my wet ride. On 
visiting the club-rooms of the Hagers- 
town Bicycle Club I found that these 
social fellows had arranged a special 
dinner for the occasion. 

With three cyclists as escort next 
morning I started east for the old and 
famous town of Frederic, Md., twenty- 
five miles away; the National Pike 
from here eastward is locally known as 





‘*HE WAS OF THE IRASCIBLE KIND.” (. 342.) 


world cycle tour. I was, indeed, glad to 
reach Williamsport at last, change my 
wet clothes and retire, for I had, obsta- 
cles notwithstanding, made eighty-four 
miles in the day, with my thirty-five 
pounds of baggage behind me. I 
thought I had done a fair day’s work. 
The landlord informed me next morn- 
ing that ten or fifteen of the Hagerstown 
wheelmen had been there the evening 
before to meet me, and although it still 
rained hard and I had decided not to 
ride in rain whenI could help it, I could 
not resist putting up the umbrella I had 
constructed for a sun-shade and ride to 
Hagerstown, six miles away, to acknowl- 


the Baltimore Pike. Passing through 
Funkstown and Boonsboro, we reached 
South Mountain, the scene of one of the 
great batttles of the late war. The 
road being smooth on the town side, we 
almost coasted the entire distance to 
Middletown, then up again over Fred- 
eric Mountain, from which the town 
seemed only to be two miles when really 
it was six, but being all down grade, it 
mattered very little. 

We decided to tarry the afternoon at 
Frederic and look over the old town, 
seeing its peculiar streets, its quaint old 
buildings and the grave of Barbara 
Freitchie, the heroine of the American 
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flag when General Jackson with the 
Confederate Army marched through 
Frederic ; and the grave of Francis Scott 
Key, the author of the famous National 
anthem, the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
over whose grave always waves the em- 
blem of which he sang so enthusiasti- 
cally. 

I determined to reach Washington, 
D. C., next day. Following the Balti- 
more Pike east I reached Brookville for 
dinner over a good pike and thence I 
ran into Washington at 5 p. m., May 23d, 
and had been eight days out from Pitts- 
burg, having made 296 miles. It had 
rained three days; consequently I had 
not ridden more than five days in all. 

Washington has at last become more 
than an average city. It isin very truth 
the capital of this nation—one is touched 
with pride by its many attractions, The 
time is near when its libraries, art col- 
lections and universities will draw hither 
the youth of the nation and besides the 
politician, the artist and the scholar 
will have a home here. But as a city 
Washington shows, above and beyond 
all other things,the possibilities in road- 
beds. Itisacity lifted literally out of 
the mud. By the indomitable pluck of 
enterprising men it has in less than 
twenty years become the model up to 
which every city in the States should 
work, 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Washington a favored home of cyclists. 
It even boasts a Congressmen’s Club 
with the Hon. Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
as its president. Such phenomena as 
Phil. S. Brown, Rex: Smith and Will 
Robertson might well be the pride of 
any wheelmen’s club. 

Cycling is a delightful pastime over 
the 400 miles of asphalt which Washing- 
ton boasts, but in time one longs for the 
road again. In the evening I visited the 
club-rooms of the Columbia Cycle Club, 
the most active wheel club here, now 
building a splendid club-house. 

Armed with my passport papers and 
a letter of introduction fron Hon. J. G. 
Blaine, through the kinkness of Hon. J. 
M. Rusk, to all diplomatic and consular 
officers of the United States, I was ready 
to start May 25th for Baltimore, ex route 
for New York, my real point of depart- 
ure westward, and was escorted to the 
city limits by members of the Columbia 
Cycle Club. My friend, Harry Park, 
the trick-rider, also was in the party. 
Leaving Washington by the same route 
I had come in two days before we reach- 
ed Brookville, but struck a cross-country 
ordinary clay road north-east to Clarks- 
ville, Md., through a section inhabited 
mostly by negroes, who know nothing of 
roads a quarter-mile from their houses, 
their invariable answer being “I dunno.” 











‘“ WITH THREE CYCLISTS AS ESCORT.” (f. 343.) 
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At Clarksville I struck the Baltimore 
Pike again, which is in good condition 


to Ellicott City. This rolling country 
abounds in large farms on all sides. 
Nearing Ellicott City we spun along 
the long down grade into the city with 
an impetus which made the inhabitants 
hold their breath. 

Ellicott City is beautifully situated on 
the Patapsco River, but owes more than 
beauty to its stream, for it furnishes the 
water-power for its many mills. 

In nearly every case after a long 
coast the poor cycler finds a long hill to 
go up, and so it was here; about a half- 
mile beyond isa long up-grade, but after 
reaching the summit it is almost all 
down-grade again into Baltimore. En- 
tering by West Baltimore street I bid 
farewell to my friend Park, who lives 
in the outskirts of the city, and pro- 
ceeded down the streets over a mass of 
stones, planks, tracks, concrete and past 
hundreds of negroes, who were build- 
ing cable lines and who shouted with 
delight to see the knapsack on my back. 
Here I visited the Maryland, Chesa- 
peake and Baltimore clubs, who all 
have excellent quarters. 

Next morning, in company with 
Messrs. Cline and Bruce as far as the 
Hartford road, I started for Philadelphia, 
110 miles away. The road is macadam- 
ized, rolling, and in fair condition to Bel 
Air, then over clay roads, which were 
fortunately dry and in good condition, 
to Churchville and Hopewell Cross 
Roads. Here the down-grade begins 
and runs until one begins to think it 
will never stop, but at last I was on the 
banks of the Susquehanna River and 
Tidewater Canal. Reaching Lapidum, 
it became necessary to cross in a small 
tugboat, no bridges being here to Port 
Deposit. Landing on the other side, I 
could see a heavy storm coming down 
the river, and I pushed up some sandy 
roads, anxious to reach Oxford for the 
night, but the storm over-reached me at 
Brick Meeting-House, so named after a 
meeting-house used by the Quakers, and 
also used as Washington’s headquarters 
when his army was encamped here dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. The old 
building still stands, partially made of 
stone and partially of brick brought from 
England. 

After supper a few farmers of this 
small hamlet came to the hotel to dis- 
cuss the crops and cattle, while I sat 
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there wondering what sad havoc the 
rain was playing with the clay roads, 
and as the lightning flashed and the 
rain came down in torrents, my pros- 
pects for riding in the morning rap- 
idly clouded, and I retired, fearing for 
the morrow. 

Next morning, however, the sun 
beamed beautifully, and after waiting 
two or three hours, to allow the roads 
to dry sufficiently so that the md 
would not adhere to the wheel, I 
pushed on six miles over the State 
line to Oxford, Pa. More rain fell in 
the afternoon, and the red clay in this 
section seemed to me like glue, or ma- 
terial fit for making bricks ; but pushing 
on through Avondale, Kennet Square, I 
struck a fairly good pike, and crossing 
the Brandywine, reached West Chester, 
having made thirty-four miles through 
the mud. 

West Chester is a model town. Its 
streets are macadamized and drained so 
well that there is no mud after a heavy 
rain. From there I cut across the coun- 
try northeast over a clay road, now being 
macadamized, to Paoli, on the famous 
Lancaster Pike. Once on this road, I 
did not feel like stopping. Toll is 
charged wheelmen at the rate of a 
little less than a cent a mile, but the 
road is so well kept that a wheelman 
has no cause to grumble. Wheeling 
through the beautiful suburban towns 
of Bryn Mawr and Ardmore, I soon 
reached Fifty-second street, Philadel- 
phia, and bumped over a long stretch 
of cobble-stones down Lancaster ave- 
nue to my hotel. 

Philadelphia’s beautiful park, with its 
miles of superb roads winding through 
scenery by the Schuylkill, so fine as 
suggest, and not inappropriately, “the 
infant Rhine,” has naturally wheelmen 
in large numbers, and as I wheeled 
down the familiar Lancaster Pike by 
the site of the Old Toll Gate—now gone, 
alas!—I had visions of days that in- 
spired the pen and pencil of Pennell, of 
Harry Wood and other ancients of the 
Lancaster Pike. Philadelphia has ever 
given a hearty welcome to wheelmen. 
Witness the grand reception it gave at 


-the meet of the Keystone wheelmen in 


1890. 

The Century and Pennsylvania Bi- 
cycle clubs are the most active clubs 
here in the City of Brotherly Love, and 
both I visited, of course, as I made a 
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pilgrimage to Independence Hall and 
other notable places. 

Next morning I crossed the Delaware 
River to Camden, accompanied by some 
of the Philadelphia wheelmen for more 
than ten miles. From Burlington east 
the road gets sandy to Bordentown, but 
a narrow side-path enables one to travel 
briskly. 

Near the forks of the road by Borden- 
town stands a monument in memory of 
the first mile of railroad laid in New 
Jersey, with one of the first rails bent 
around it. It is not far from the estate 
upon which the ex-King of Naples and 
Spain, Joseph Bonaparte (the elder 
brother of the great Napoleon), kept 
semi-court during his exile. It was 
here also the late Louis Napoleon, whilst 
yet but an obscure “nephew of hisuncle,” 
dreamed and planned the policy which 
culminated in the famous coup d'état 
and made him Emperor of France. The 
old house in which Prince Lucien Murat, 
son of the great cavalry leader, lived a 
life of not too reputable idleness, and 
in which the princess, his wife, taught 
school and earned the family bread and 
butter with a pluck worthy of her 
American birth, still stands in Park 
street, shorn of all but the reminiscenve 
of its former greatness. 

Trenton, where one of the celebrated 
battles of the Revolution took place 





STRAIGHT THROUGH THE MOUNTAIN.” 
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and Washington defeated the Hessians 
after the memorable passage of the 
Delaware over the ice, 1s a large manu- 
facturing town, where the Mercer 
County Wheelmen have their bicycle 
club-house. 

Being anxious to reach the Irvington- 
Milburn cycle race-course this day, May 
30th, I started at 4 p.m., and riding over 
fair clay roads through Princeton, Kings- 
ton, Millbush and Bound Brook, I reach- 
ed Plainfield. From here on east the 
roads are excellent and all macadamized. 
Wheelmen by the tens and twenties 
were all going the one direction to 
Irvington and Milburn. Ireached there 
at 10 a.m. Thousands of wheelmen and 
spectators in all sorts of vehicles were 
lined along the course. The fastest 
men in the country were there. Few 
thought, when the race started at 11:30 
A.M., that the record for twenty-five 
miles would be broken by Hoyland 
Smith, who rode it in one hour and sev- 


enteen minutes, being ten minutes fast- 


er than the previous record. 

After the race I wheeled to Newark 
for dinner, then set out for New York 
City, reaching Jersey City ferry at 4:10 
p.M., and the OutTinc offices in New 
York City at 5:15 p.m., making in fifteen 
days’ time from Pittsburg five hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles by the route I 
had come east. 


(p. 342.) 
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HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


AvuGust RIDEs. 


BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL.* 





‘* When the air is white with the down of the 
thistle, 
And the sky is red with the harvest moon.” 


brooks murmur lazily or lapse 
into silence; our most familiar 
birds are mute; the trees have 
put on their darkest green ; the pasture 
grass grows brown and shriveled in 
the fierce sunlight ; the mosses, dewy 
and soft in June, are dry and crisp and 
crumble under the horse’s tread, and 
«« Summer silence falleth on the earth.” 
There are days when the heat is scarce- 
ly endurable, and a cool, white gown 
and hammock ina shaded spot are to be 
preferred to even the laziest of rides. 
But all August days are not like these, 
and if the horsewoman who would pos- 
sess herself of the subtle delights of an 
August ride will array herself in her 
coolest habit; if she will forego those 
blood-kindling galops so delightful a 
month later ; if she will choose a country 
road where elms and maples interlace 
their branches to shut out the sun’s rays, 
except as they fall aslant through the 
interstices between leaf and leaf and 
lift some late rose or buttercup by the 
roadside into gay prominence by their 
sudden light, where purple thistles burst 
into color and fragrance-side by side with 
the ripe blossoms whose balls of snowy 
down are just breaking to scatter a mil- 
lion winged seeds through the summer 
land, or where the golden-rod flaunts 
its suntangled mazes—a solitary yellow 
plume against a weather-stained fence, 
or a stretch of gay flowers like a com- 


. [= summer grows languid; the 


pany of soldiers on holiday parade—she 
will find that August heralds Septem- 
ber’s purple and gold. And if she will 
breathe the fragrance of the hayfields 
and Canada thistles, those pretty purple 
pests, she will rejoice that all of Nature’s 
incense was not burned with the May 
apple-blossoms and the June roses ; and 
if she will listen to the cheery sounds of 
the scythe and mower as, softened by 
distance, they fall not unmusically on 
the ear, and to that great unceasing un- 
dertone of insect music—the shrill song 
of the grasshoppers and crickets, the 
gay gossip of locusts, the contented hum 
of the honey-seeking bee, and the whir 
and murmur of innumerable tiny wings 
—she will not be sorry that Nature’s 
melody is not confined to April and the 
days of wooing and wedding. From 
August roadsides and meadows myriads 
of tiny voices are blending in a harmony 
which seems in perfect unison with the 
summer day, though, as has been sug- 
gested, were our ears keener, instead of 
that “joyous pastoral symphony,” they 
might “descry in all that babel many a 
cry of terror and wail of agony ; for if 
in death the poor beetle in corporeal suf- 
fering feels a pang as great as when a 
giant dies, these grassy jungles hide 
many a dark tragedy, and this singing 
field is but one vast battle-ground.” 

Weeds run riot inthe summer months 
and thrust up their bold faces in every 
neglected spot. Burdocks reach their 
wiry hooks to detain you as you ride 
out by the side of the road and bend to 
gather the tall, tossing golden-rods you 
can reach without dismounting; burs 
and “stick-tights”” cling to your habit, 
and the thistles challenge you to respect- 
ful admiration. Gaze at them long as 
you like, but beware that your hand 
comes not in contact with their formid- 
able spines. 

How the farmers detest you, pigweed 
and plantain, mustard, Mayweed, tansy 
and catnip, dandelions and daisies, as 
you crowd about his buildings, and con- 
gregate in his fields, peer up through 
his walks and come familiarly to his 
very door-stone! But having never 
borne a part in the war of extermina- 
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tion waged against you, I love your 
homely faces and aggressive ways. 
Sandy roads and stony fields would be 
monotonous and dreary without the 
mullein’s pale yellow candles, the mus- 
tard’s sulphur-yellow, and the orange 
hues of the “ Black-eyed Susans;” and 
August would scarcely be August with- 
out the graceful, airy motion of the this- 
tledown, when some light breeze shakes 
it from the parent plant and sends its 
fluttering and quivering snowflakes 
over the land. 

Like those tiny white arrows circling 
and darting in the air, myriad visions 
crowd my brain. I see the snowflakes 
fall in soft showers ; I see hundreds of 
tiny white butterflies in an elf-like whirl; 
I dream of the delicate fancies that float 
through the brain of a child, and the 
fairy creations of the poet’s brain ; and 
through them all I see a maiden walk- 
ing through a field 

‘* White with the down o’ the thistle,” 
and as she walks, she sings : 
‘©O thistledown ! soft thistledown ! 
A breath dispels thy dainty snow. 
The softest of all winds that blow 
May carry wide from each roadside 
The treasure of the thistledown.” 

One of the prettiest sights in the 
world is a flock of yellow-birds descend- 
ing suddenly on a group of thistles, 
hovering over the ripe, bursting flowers, 
darting their bright little bills into them 
after the tiny seeds, or alighting on the 
top of great purple blossoms to sway 
gracefully to and fro, while the plant 
bends and rocks with their weight. 

* * * * * 


We had a very happy ride one August 
afternoon, Tyler and I. It was not very 
warm, and we took a road with many 
long hills, galloping up, and walking 
leisurely down the other side, singing 
and reciting and talking to each other, 
for Tyler and I have many a sympa- 
thetic conversation, and rarely fail to 
comprehend each other. Our winding 
road led first past pleasant farms, where 
loaded hay wagons in the great barn 
doorways drew Tyler’s attention, and he 
emphatically declared them a prettier 
sight than the bright, quaint faces of the 
hollyhocks and sunflowers laughing at 
us from the gardens. Then we stopped 
at a mossy old trough, for Tyler wanted 
a draught of the cool, trickling water, 
and after a moment’s pause, cantered 
away by sunny pastures, where colts ran 


races with us as far as the fences allowed, 
and bored-looking cows started up to 
watch, with wistful looks in their patient 
eyes. 

“Don’t you think they envy you, Ty- 
ler?” I queried. “ You don’t half appre- 
ciate your privileges. Don’t you believe 
they wish they were handsome, spirited 
horses, to gallop away with nice girls on 
their backs? Aren’t you glad you are 
not a stupid, humdrum, commonplace 
cow? and Tyler tossed his head in dis- 
dainful acquiescence. 

Lying between the hills were bits of 
marshy ground where brown, fuzzy, cat- 
tails rocked gleefully, and the dragon- 
fly spread his brilliant, gauzy wings and 
poised himself airily above the nodding 
scarlet tops of the cardinal flowers ; 
then came a short cut through a little- 
traveled cross-road which seemed to 
have gathered all the sunshine of sum- 
mer in its tangled borders of golden- 


rod, and flocks of startled yellow-birds 


tose midst a cloud of thistledown at 
our approach; then an easy canter 
through the village home. 
‘*O summer day, so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 
Forever and forever thou shalt be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain.” 

During the August sunsets, when the 
whole sky is suffused with crimson and 
gold, and the moonlight evenings are 
alike delightful for riding, I like to Start 
just as the sun, a great ball of red fire, 
is sinking through quivering, radiant 
waves of rose, touched here and there 
with gleams of gold, and as the red light 
fades to purple and the splendor of the 
sunset dies into the peace of twilight, to 
watch the stars shine out one by one, 
and the moon rises radiant above them 
all in conscious queenliness. The most 
familiar and rude objects grow mystical 
and fair when bathed in that mellow 
light, and the world seems new and 
strange. Flowers and leaves are slum- 
bering in “a pleasing land of drowsy- 
head,” and one looks in vain for the 
bright faces which greet one by day, 
while the evening primrose lights her 
pale golden tapers to welcome the silver- 
winged moths, other blossoms make 
themselves beautiful for their nightly 
flirtations with moths and fireflies. And 
elfin lights dance and glitter here and 
there as if the August stars were falling 
on the tangled grass! 
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was rapidly approaching. The 

boys—we had three, as manly 

youngsters as one would wish to 
see — were in earnest conversation with 
their grandfather, concerning their own 
special plans for sport at the sea-shore, 
where we intended going. 

Father had not been with us long, and 
as he had always lived inland, the boys, 
of course, felt it their duty to enlighten 
him as to the pleasures and methods of 
salt-water fishing, in return for the in- 
formation he had imparted to them 
of the ways of the fishermen who 
ply the streams of mountain and plain 
with rod and reel and deadly fly, 
or of those who coax with whirling, 
glistening decoys from their placid 
waters the wary denizens of those many 
limpid lakes which jewel the northern 
portion of New York State. The inter- 
change of ways and means became in- 
tensely interesting, and as he told how 
he fished when a boy, father’s face 
lighted up until he seemed years young- 
er and as happy as my own bonny lads. 
I had inherited his love for this sport, 
and, though I was now a staid and so- 
ber matron, I felt the sportsman’s blood 
again quickening, and impulsively 
throwing down my sewing I joined the 
group. Then father became doubly 
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reminiscent, and recounted some of the 
fishing expeditions in which I had ac- 
companied him while I was yet a child. 
The delight of the boys knew no bounds 
at these disclosures. They were wild 
with an enthusiastic desire to fish where 
I had fished, nor was their ambition in 
the slightest cooled as their grandfather 
suggested that they might possibly fall 
into the same pools into which I had 
made many an ignominious plunge with 
arms and legs ungracefully waving in the 
air and my fishing-rod floating serenely 
down the stream. And how wistful the 
dear old face became as he talked of his 
youth and my childhood, both spent 
within the shadow of the Adirondack 
Mountains, and almost wholly in the 
aromatic, exhilarating atmosphere of 
their resinous forests! 

Ned, our baby, had just begun again 
to add to grandfather’s stock of piscato- 
rial knowledge by telling him how to go 
crabbing up the Shrewsbury River, and 
trolling for blue-fish in Captain Brino’s 
catboat, when I heard my husband hast- 
ily enter the house and come as hurriedly 
up the stairs to our little sitting-room, 
saying as he entered, “ My dear, I have 
disappointing news for you. I shall not 
be able to be with you at the shore this 
time. Business complications necessi- 
tate my spending August in the towns 
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along the St. Lawrence River. It’s too 
bad, but it can’t be helped.” 

Silence fell upon our little group for 
a few moments. Then grandfather 
came to the rescue, and this is what he 
proposed and we carried out, and how 
I came to go a-fishing once more with 
Aunt Abe: 

“Why can’t we go up near the old 
home, Martha, and camp out? ‘Then 
Julian could get away once in a while 
and run down to camp to see us; and 
besides, the boys could then learn some- 
thing for themselves of the sport I’ve 
just been telling them about.” 

My husband welcomed the suggestion, 
and after the full meaning of “ camping 
out” had been explained to the boys they 
simply clamored to go, and go at once. 

’Tis said “the woman who hesitates 
is lost.” Well, I hesitated, and with the 
proverbial result; and though confessing 
to a silent desire to make haste to 
forest and lake, I am not certain that 
the result of my hesitation was not pre- 
cipitated by the subsequent events of 
the day. 

The camping-out idea had taken full 
possession of the active little brains of 
our trio, it seemed, for during the after- 
noon I discovered a_ well-developed 
camp in the parlor, with my most cher- 
ished silk bed-quilt in use fora tent; 
all sorts of improvised fishing-tackle 
arranged around it, and my antique 
copper punch-kettle suspended from a 
tripod of canes in front of it; all this, 
to say nothing of various cooking uten- 
sils, filched from the kitchen closet 
which were deposited here and there 
on my very best furniture. It was 
evident I had hesitated long enough 
and that home rule would have to be 
supplemented by avery high protective 
tariff unless we went somewhere. So 
I decided to let my young citizens be- 
come savages fora time. 

The preparations which followed our 
trip to and arrival at the place selected 
by father who knew the country well, 
possess so little interest as compared 
with our life in camp, that I will omit 
all details of this nature and bring the 
reader at once to our habitation in the 
wilderness. Previous campers had built 
a structure which was neither tent nor 
cabin—and probably that was why some 
facetious guest of the past had rudely 
carved over the doorway, “The Hy- 
brid,” as a fitting name for it—upon a 
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smooth dry knoll overlooking and close 
by one of the prettiest lakes in the whole 
Adirondack region. Fortunate in find- 
ing “ The Hybrid ” vacant, we took pos- 
session. Two or three curtain partitions 
divided it into apartments— and some 
cots we had brought along with other 
necessaries, and a couch or two made of 
twigs of balsam, pine and hemlock, pro- 
vided us with very comfortable sleeping 
quarters. Father made a fireplace just 
outside the door, and within the “shan- 
ty”’—as the boys disrespectfully called 
“The Hybrid ’—we set up a small stove 
obtained at the village where we left 
the railway. Within two or three hours 
after our arrival our forest housekeep- 
ing had begun. So had the fun. 

The four boys—for father was as much 
of a boy now as any of my three — 
launched the skiff we had thought best 
to hire at the village before mentioned, 
and were soon paddling over the lake, 
“getting our bearings,” as father ex- 
plained. The first “cooked meal” in 
camp was a decided success, and we 
early retired, only to wake and wonder 
that morn could come so soon. 

Father, with his old habits strong upon 
him, had risen just asthe dawn appeared 
and had been gliding about over the 
lake for an hour before we opened our 
eyes. He had discovered the haunts 
where the fish did most congregate, and 
soon after breakfast the four “savages” 
were afloat with lines out and expecta- 
tion in every pose. Father was the mo- 
tor and he dipped the paddles into the 
tippling waves with all of his wonted 
consummate skill. Presently there was 
a commotion, for our baby had caught 
the first fish. By a dextrous movement 
father grabbed him by the back of his 
jacket just as he had concluded a haz- 
ardous dance of glee and lost his bal- 
ance and was about to tumble out of the 
boat. After this he was careful enough, 
and as the other boys had profited by 
observation, the party became very dec- 
orous. At noon the quartet landed, 
drew up their skiff and displayed their 
catch, some of which were soon in the 
frying-pan and over the fire; and I 
believe one or two of them got into the 
fire from falling off the long sticks on 
which they were put to roast according 
to the plans laid out before we left the 
city. 

“We're going float-fishing to-morrow, 
mamma,” said Jack. “Grandpa has got 
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the floats and will get the bait this after- 
noon, and to-night we are going out to 
set them.” The floats were bits of board 
about ten inches square with auger 
holes in the center, through which were 
firmly driven long stout pegs. A line 
six or eight feet long was fastened to 
one projecting end of each peg, and 


>) 


green frogs. At dusk the lake was 
dotted witha dozen or more of the bob- 
bing affairs. Early the next morning, 
before the sun was up, we all went 
down to the boat. I was obliged to 
remain on shore as the craft would hold 
but the four fishermen, and away they 
went after the floats which were pres- 























‘‘SHE BEGAN TO BACK TOWARD TERRA FIRMA.” (J. 3254.) 


when placed in the water they looked 
something like caricatures, on a gigantic 
scale, of the ordinary cork float. The 
floats were left out all night and gather- 
ed in, as Jack said, “with fish on ’em 
next day.” A single good-sized hook 
was attached to each line, and for bait 
father used large minnows and small 


ently enacting most curious antics, dart- 
ing here and there, disappearing only 
to reappear elsewhere, whirling about, 
making zigzag pilgrimages across placid 
pools or scudding straight ahead as if 
they would traverse the length of the 
lake. One by one they were gathered 
in, and I could see long and slender 
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pickerel and pike wriggling and twist- 
ing as they were lifted up over the side 
of the boat by my wildly exultant boys. 

Presently I saw Ben tugging away at 
a float which seemed to be anchored, it 
was so stubbornly resistant. Pretty 
soon it appeared to give, for Ben nearly 
fell over in the boat. Then he began 
to move from one side to the other of 
the skiff and around the stern asif a fish 
were darting back and forth. Suddenly 
he gave a strong, impatient, upward 
jerk, and up went the line and a long, 
wriggling, squirming something, rose 
swirling out of the water and right 
across his face. The lad put up his 
hands and threw it from him, straight 
over father’shead. It must have landed 
between Ned and Jack, for they scram- 
bled upon their seats while father took 
one of the paddles and made a vigorous 
onslaught upon the reptile. I was con- 
vinced it was a snake, and one of goodly 
size, and was puzzled at seeing father 
lean forward, pick it up and put it into 
a large basket they had taken along to 
hold their catch, 

The thing, whatever it was, did not 
seem to feel at home in this basket, for 
I saw father put it back once or twice 
and finally give ita sound clubbing with 
the paddle. When the only float now 
left was taken up, father headed the 
boat towards home. 

With an intense hatred for snakes, I 
prepared to beat a hasty retreat. Even 
Trixie, our pet dog, scented danger, and 
gave vent to ominous growls. Up 
the short stretch of beach came my 
fishermen, while I almost imperceptibly 
receded as I thought of that dreadful 
thing in the basket. I think father saw 
I was alarmed, for he roguishly called 
out, “ Don’t be frightened, Martha; it’s 
only the sea serpent.” 

“No, mamma, it isn’t a serpent at all. 
It’s a great big eel!” said Ben. 

And sure enough, it was an eel, and 
one worth seeing—that is, if one can for- 
get the apparent kinship between an eel 
and a snake. Father held it up and it 
was almost as long as Ned was tall. 

While we were debating whether it 
should be thrown away or cooked — I 
refused to prepare it for the pan, and 
father was promising I should not see 
it until it was in sections — a strange 
rumbling sound, accompanied by a 
high-pitched male voice was _ heard. 
Turning to the roughly-made road over 
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which we had journeyed to camp, we 
beheld a lumberman’s — buckboard 
wagon, drawn by a pair of spotted black- 
and-white oxen. ‘Their driver was a 
lean, lank youth of twenty or more 
years, who stalked at their heads and 
continuously shouted “Haw there!” 
“gee up, you ’tarnal beast!” until it 
seemed to me as if the poor oxen, in 
obeying orders, would need a very wind- 
ing way over which to travel. On the 
buckboard, her feet dangling almost to 
the ground and clothed in cowhide shoes 
and blue yarn stockings, her figure 
gowned in calico of a nondescript color, 
her face concealed by a gingham sun- 
bonnet beyond which-*extended the 
bowl of a blackened clay pipe, even now 
in the process of “ coloring,” sat a woman 
as long, and lean, and lank as her char- 
ioteer. As the vehicle approached, we 
saw within the bonnet a_ sallow, 
wrinkled face with deep-set gray eyes, 
separated by a long, thin nose. A hand 
went up to the smoking clay, grasped 
the bowl and drew the stem from a 
mouth which began to widen until 
there beamed forth from under that 
bonnet the most open smile I had wit- 
nessed since I saw, away back in my 
girlhood. that selfsame face, that self- 
same smile. 

Father brought his hand down upon 
the side of his leg with a resounding 
slap and exclaimed, “Aunt Abe, as 
sure as I am alive!” And Aunt Abe it 
was, just as we remembered -seeing her 
years ago. She seemed to have found 
the secret of a permanent grip on life. 

“Wal, Jason, (Jason was father ) 
how'dy du. Heerd you was here, and 
Marthy tu, and thought I’d come down 
an’ pay yeou a call, as they say in the 
citty I s’pose. Yeou don’t ’member me, 
Marthy, but I shud know yeou any- 
whar, tho’ your har ain’t guzte as red as 
it uster be.” 

“Yes, I do know you, Aunt Abe, and 
very glad I am to see you. Come right 
in and let me get you acup of tea.” 

“Wal, I'll stop long enough for that ; 
then I want you all to git on the buck- 
board and go hum with me and stay a 
day or tew. Shan’t tek no fur an anser. 
I mean you too, Jason. Got room 
enough for all on ye, even if some on us 
hez to go to the sawmill to sleep.” 
“Oh! is the old mill still standing?” 
“Yis indeed, Marthy, and buzzin’ away 
every day just as it uster when you 
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teached school up in our deestrick, and 
me’n you uster fish in the pond. Do 
you r’member that? Laws, no! I aint 
fished any for ten year, but Iv um, I'll go 
once more, if you'll all go hum w ith me.’ 

The boys had stood in open-eyed 
wonder all this time; but when they 
heard about the pond where mamma 
had fished, they lifted up their voices in 
unison with a “please, mamma, //ease 
go.” And as father seemed to enjoy the 
prospect of the visit, we made short 
work of our tea-party and were soon 
en route—all of us seated side by side 
on the buckboard without any special 
attention to a symmetrical arrangement 
according to our sizes. A kodak would 
have secured a prize just as we were 
about to start. 

It was only two or three miles to the 
sawmill, Aunt Abe’s home, and we ar- 
rived about five o'clock. Ev erything 
looked as natural as though I had left 
the scene but yesterday. 

The pond, nestling down at the base 
of a steep hill; the old house of rough 
boards, perched in a little nook hollowed 
out for it below and to the left of the 
pond; the flume in its wooden channel 
extending over the door and passing on 
to the mill below, about which were 
shapely piles of yellow, fragrant lum- 
ber ; and the little foot- bridge extending 
from the steep roadway, across the waste 
water of the dam, under the flume to 
the embankment by the house, were all 
as fascinating to my boys as they had 
been to me fifteen years before. 

Jeremiah, Aunt Abe’s grandson, and 
our driver, took the children in charge, 
and showed them the mill, and how the 
long slender boards were made, and 
finally, with them, wandered over the 
hill to the woods beyond. Father had 
disappeared up the stream, laden down 
with fishing-tackle found on the prem- 
ises. Supper had been eaten and the 
cow milked. The sun was getting red 
and gnats and musquitoes were making 
themselves felt. I looked wistfully at 
the pond and then at Aunt Abe. Her 
famous smile rewarded my silent ap- 
peal, and putting on her sun-bonnet, and 
handing me a clean one just like it, and 
a pair of old stocking-legs with thumb- 
holes cut in them, “to keep the skeeters 
from bitin’ tew hard,” she said, just as 
of old, “Come on!” I went, needing no 
second invitation. Around the corner 
of the house we found two fishing poles 
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with ordinary lines and hooks attached. 
I said something about bait and Aunt 
Abe smiled again and drew from her 
capacious pocket a tin box that had 
once held pepper, but was now filled 
with earth-worms—“angle-wums” she 
called them. That convinced me she 
was of a very provident disposition, and 
I reached for one of the wriggling 
things and quickly impaled it on my 
hook, Aunt Abe following suit. 

Up asteep bank, over the dam, pick- 
ing our steps between the streamlets 
running lazily over it, and we were “on 
the other side”—the old and favorite 
spot for sunset fishing. 

For a long time we got nothing more 
than nibbles—then Aunt Abe landed a 
small trout and I brought up a bullhead. 
Now, bullheads are abhorrent to me and 
I had never learned to take them off 
the hook in true fisherman’s style ; so I 
stepped back a little to find a stone with 
which to pound the bullhead from the 
hook. He was a troublesome chap, and 
I had worked over him some time when, 
splash ! snap! crack! dash! “ Marthy, oh! 
Marthy!” broke upon the quiet air. I 
sprang up, turned around and saw Aunt 
Abe knee-deep in the muddy water at 
the edge of the pond, her skirts floating 
about her, her bonnet falling down her 
back, her pole broken in twain and sep- 
arated, the two pieces being insecurely 
held together by an extra length of line 
tied near the butt and at the tip. 

The upper half of the pole was danc- 
ing about as if alive and mad, and Aunt 
Abe herself was struggling to keep her 
hold on the jerking line and preserve her 
balance at the same time. Still shout- 
ing to me to help her, she gradually 
recovered her equilibrium, and getting 
a firmer grip on the broken tackle she 
began to back toward ¢erra firma, all 
the time fighting her unseen captive. 
Just as she reached the muddy portion 
of the bank her heel hit a small piece of 
board that had become imbedded in the 
soil and down she went into the soft 
mud, with heels up and arms out, but 
never forgetting her grip on the line 
which was sawing through the water 
in every direction. Springing to her 
side, I dragged her up on dry soil, 
and then getting hold of the line and 
broken rod with her, together we landed 
one of the largest and prettiest brook- 
trout it has ever been my good fortune 
to see. 
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He weighed nearly three pounds and 
had proved game tothe very end. It is 
just possible that he only gave in when 
he saw there was one woman too many 
for him to conquer. 

Well, we left as much of the mud Aunt 
Abe had collected on her gown and 
shoes as we could get rid of at the pond, 
and took the rest home with the trout. 
Aunt Abe was a sight. In the matter 
of beauty the trout scored by many a 
point, but Aunt Abe had a woman’s re- 
venge the next day, when she scored 
and stuffed that trout and gave him a 
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toasting in her oven that turned him 
out brown and savory, a delight to the 
eyes and the palates of her guests. No 
rose was ever pinker than his dain- 
ty flesh, no morsel ever more tooth- 
some. 

The next evening we went back to 
camp and for a number of weeks en- 
joyed ourselves, and when we were again 
at home the boys never tired of asking 
just how Aunt Abe and mamma caught 
that trout, nor of telling how that eel 
frightened them when it flew out of the 
water into Ben’s face, 
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TRANSLATED BY J. E. MARCH, 


“ WWhu-t-hawgn ! 
Mochsqua-look ! 
Piskit pokut mitatakso 
Piska-tah.” 






Boat of 





bark ! 
Hear the voice that calls 
through the dark ! 


Blade of maple! E’en the leaves 
Of the overhanging trees 
Strive with quivering emulation, 


T 


Strive with sibilant vibration 
To repeat the voice that calls 
Through the dark. 


Boat of bark! The river’s breast, 
Softly by thy light form pressed, 
Tells thee—in the waves that leap 
Against thy prow, then gently creep 
Along thy sides into the deep 
To sleep— 
How sweet the voice that calls 
Through the dark. 


Voice that calls! Thou hast made 
Arms of steel dip deep the blade. 
Where the waves leapt, there the 
spray is; 
Where they gently crept, the foam is ; 
Where they slept, I’m piling billows 
Heap on heap, 
Across the deep, 
Seeking out the voice that calls 
Through the dark. 


Blade of maple! Thou hast heard ; 
Boat of bark! Thou, too, art stirred. 
O’er the waters we are leaping, 
Now’neath tangled branches sweeping 
To the nook where love is keeping 
Never-sleeping tryst for me 
Under birch and maple tree. 
Sweet ! 
We knew thy voice was calling 
Through the dark. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE PRICE OF 
VICTORY. 


‘* Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And nips his root, and then he falls.” 

—Henry VIII. 


OHN ORMSBY took the early train 

J for the track the morning follow- 

ing the Sub-Rosa—“ work day,” as 

the trainers call each intermediate 

day during the meeting, as distinguished 
from “race day.” 

But what a contrast the course present- 
ed tothe previous day! Nosurging crowd 
of many thousands, no thundering shouts 
and cheers as the silken jackets flashed 
by—the place was almost deserted. A 
few scattered groups of touts, trainers 
and attendants were busy with their 
horses, which dotted the dusty track at 
intervals. Some were trotting along 
leisurely in single file, well out from the 
rails, some cantering along at about half 
speed, while now and then the silence of 
the quiet morning was broken by the 
rapid hoof-strokes and occasional whip- 


crack, coupled with the warning cry 
of “ Look out in front there!” asa couple 
of two-year-olds rattled by in their 
“winding-up gallop” for some race 
near at hand. 

How pleasant the whole scene ap- 
peared to John Ormsby as he took his 
way across the many-pathed infield 
toward his stable! He felt like Chris- 
tian climbing the Hill of Difficulty when 
his heavy burden became loosened from 
his shoulders and rolled away from him 
never to be borneagain. His heart felt 
light and his pocket heavy with his 
handsome winnings of the day before. 
Nearly nine thousand dollars reposed 
snugly in his wallet, and almost as much 
more was still to arrive from the West- 
ern “ bookies ” with whom he had backed 
Hartland during the past winter. 

The formidable array of bills awaiting 
him at his stable had lost all terror, for 
when the uttermost dollar due had been 
settled, there would still be a more than 
handsome balance on hand with which 
to go on, sufficient even to carry him 
over into the next season. To add to 
his complacency, the victory of Hart- 
land had created quite a boom in Lord 
of the Wind’s stock. 

Altogether, life looked very bright, 
and the rosy visions of the future seemed 
about to berealized. Diverging slightly 
from the direct path to his stable, he 
stopped at Wilbur Grey’s to tender the 
congratulations he had been unable to 
offer the day before, owing to the enor- 
mous crowd. He found the stable gayly 
decorated with Chinese lanterns that 
had been joyfully illuminated by the 
stable-boys the night before. Hartland’s 
floral collar of victory hung on the upper 
half of his stall door, located in the place 
of honor next to the feed-room; but 
there seemed a strange air of quiet per- 
vading the group under the shed. 

Jem Stayner leaned against a post, 
puffing away at his corn-cob pipe and 
staring into vacancy. He _ scarcely 
seemed to see John Ormsby, who ap- 
proached with outstretched hand, ex- 
pressing his hearty congratulations on 
the great victory of the day before. 
Stayner thanked him in a constrained 
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sort of way, and was evidently so ill at 
ease that Ormsby said : 

“You don’t act much like a great win- 
ner, Stayner. Is there anything the 
matter?” 

“Well, the fact is,” replied Stayner, 
“T don’t feel very much like a winner. 
I’m afraid my good old horse is done 
for.” 

“In what way?” was Ormsby’s star- 
tled question. 

“Well, you see,” answered Stayner, 
“T hardly know howserious it is. While 
I hope for the best, my experience leads 
me to fear the worst. Hartland must 
have hit his leg during the race, or it 
may have.been in pulling up after the 
finish. He did not show any lameness 
coming to the stable, but when Tolliver 
was doing him up, he noticed quite a 
lump, apparently from a blow, on the in- 
side of his nigh foreleg. We have both 
been working at him all night long, but 
without any benefit. I’ve telegraphed 
for Mr. Grey to come down immediate- 
ly, and I’ve sent a boy for the veterin- 
ary, Dr. Lamb, from the other track, 
where he lives. Here he comes now.” 


As he spoke a light village-cart arrived 
in front of the stable and the expected 
veterinary, Dr. Lamb, alighted. 

The horse was led out in the bright 
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sunlight, but how different! His stride, 
heretofore so bold and strong, was 
cramped and painful. A large bandage 
disfigured the injured foreleg, which 
evidently caused him great suffering, as 
he scarcely touched his toe to the ground 
when standing at rest. 

“Take off the bandage, wash the leg 
and dry it well,” were the trainer’s or- 
ders to the boy. 

The bandage was removed and the 
cooling blue clay that had been wetted 
and packed around the injury was 
washed off, and when thoroughly dried, 
Dr. Lamb slipped off his coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, knelt down and made his 
examination as carefully and thoroughly 
as was possible. As he proceeded, his 
face grew more grave. He arose finally 
to his feet and stood looking intently at 
the injury, while the whole stable force 
gathered silently around, awaiting the 
result. 

“Trot him to the end of the shed and 
turn him around sharp to the left,” he 
ordered the boy, who immediately obey- 
ed. “Now trot him there again and 
turn him the other way.” 

When the horse had been led hobbling 
back to him, he again knelt down and 
more carefully than ever repeated his 
digital examination. Then he arose 
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again and dusting off his hands, said to 
the trainer, who had been anxiously 
looking on: 

“The sheath of the middle tendon is 
badly ruptured. It seems to have been 
caused by ahard blow. You had better 
give up all idea of training him this 
year, at all events. A long rest and a 
couple of good blisters may possibly 
bring him around by next spring, but 
you must stop him now entirely. I'll 
send you over a lotion that will ease the 
painforhim. See you again to-morrow. 
Good-day, gentlemen.” 

And the veterinary, jumping into his 
cart, hurried off on his professional 
round. 

“ Well, I suppose you know what ¢hat 
means, Mr. Ormsby,” said Stayner, 
slowly and sadly, as they stood looking 
on while Hartland’s boy was replacing 
the bandages. 

John Ormsby silently nodded his 
head, being for the moment utterly un- 
able to frame words for asuitable reply. 

“T’ve had all kinds pass through my 
hands,” continued the trainer, “ and I’ve 
patched up many a one with the back 
sinew bowed, but I never knew of one 
who ever trained after the middle ten- 
don had gone. I’m afraid he’ll never be 
saddled again.” 

Never again would that iron crest be 
reared aloft as the clang of the saddling- 
bell sounded through the air. That 
mighty heart would never throb and 
swell almost to bursting as, gasping and 
reeling, the game and honest old racer 
struggled home a scant winner. That 
soft, satin-like skin would never more be 
cruelly marked and torn by the merci- 
less whalebone and steel. The frenzied 
roar of the great multitude, shouting his 


name as the proud winner, had fallen on’ 


his ear for the last, last time. Hart- 
land’s racing days were done. 

As his devoted trainer stood gazing at 
the grand ruin of the best horse he had 
ever saddled, and thought and thought 
again of the many trials and triumphs 
they had endured and enjoyed together, 
small blame to the rough and rugged 
Westerner if a great lump swelled up in 
his throat and 

‘* Over his eyes began to move 
Something that felt like tears.” 

Only a horse, it was true; but when 
Jem Stayner’s erect and agile form is 
bent with age, and his hair grown scant 
and gray, as his little grandchildren 
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clamber upon his knee and twine their 
affections around his heart, they will 
surely never displace a thought of his 
good old horse, who will hold sway in 
his love and memory for all time. 

* * * * * 


A cloud had darkened the sun of John 
Ormsby’s perfect content. 

He felt almost as if he had heard of 
the death of an oldand valued friend, 
for, while Hartland had his faults of 
temper, he was a horse that had endear- 
ed himself to all those with whom he 
had come in contact because of his 
pluck and ability. 

It was, therefore, with drooping head 
and sinking heart that Ormsby made 
his way to his own stable. His racing 
interest had received a stunning blow, 
for that day at least. It is doubtful if 
he should have felt worse if Hartland 
had still been his own. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
with hands jammed into his pockets, was 
stalking on, when he was accosted by a 
familiar voice. 

“Whither away, Mr. Ormsby? You 
surely don’t intend to run over a fellow 
without speaking, do you?” 

“That you, Hastings?” 

“Ay, sir! You look like a thunder- 
cloud. Nothing wrong with the horses, 
I hope?” 

“ Have you seen Hartland to-day?” 

“No!” his own face growing anxious, 
“ Anything wrong?” 

“ He hit himself in the race yesterday, 
and is so lame he can hardly put his 
foot to the ground.” 

“That’s bad! very bad! He’s the 
only horse in Grey’s stable fit to run 
that can win!” 

“Tt looks as if his racing days were 
over. I feel as if I were burying my 
best friend.” 

“What does Stayner say ?” 

“Very little. If he were raving and 
swearing I should havesome hope. He 
and the boys are almost in tears, and 
hanged if I don’t feel more like crying 
than ever I did before in my life.” 

“Ts Grey there?” 

“No, but Stayner has telegraphed for 
him. Dr. Lamb has just left.” 

“ And he says gi 

“That it will be next year before he 
can be trained, and even then the pros- 
pect is doubtful. It looks like a funeral 
over at the stable. Even the flowers 
give it a piteous aspect. I suppose 
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something had to stop his racing some- 
time, but it is too bad that it had to 
occur just now when the season is at its 
height and he had such a splendid year 
before him if he had stood up. Itisa 
great loss for Grey.” 

“Stayner loved the old fellow like a 
child,” said Hastings, his own eyes curi- 
ously shadowed. “It is singular, yet 
true, that Hartland’s ebullitions of tem- 
per never made him disliked. Every 
one around him seemed to take it as 
quite a matter of course.” 

“T suppose you are going over to see 
him ?” 

“Yes, Iam on my way there now.” 

“Well, as a horseman, I’m afraid 
you'll see how little hope there is. He 
has pulled me out of twoof the worst 
holes I’ve ever been in.” 

“You mean by winning the Garden 
City Handicap last fall and yesterday’s 
race?” 

“No. I went very shy on the Garden 
City. I mean at Pimlico.” 

“Oh! Then you backed him there, 
did you? I didn’t know that. I heard 
Wilbur Grey abusing Halstead right 
and left for going back on the old horse, 
telling him that it would bring Hartland 
bad luck. You know how superstitious 
Wilbur is. We had a great laugh at 
Halstead when Hartland won. I 
thought that he put your money and his 
own on the same horse.” 

“ But Halstead backed Hartland.” 

“Oh, no, he didn’t! He went broke 
on Grandee.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Dead sure! Oh, yes! He lost a 
pile. He had to borrow something like 
three thousand until he could pull him- 
self together financially. Grey patted 
himself on the back and gloated over it. 
It was a memorable time, I tell you.” 

Mr. Ormsby looked at Hastings sharp- 
ly, but the latter was gazing in the 
direction of Hartland’s stable, a most 
serious expression darkening his face. 

“That’s strange!” muttered Ormsby, 
semi-unconscious of having spoken au- 
dibly. 

“What, that Halstead should have 
backed Grandee? Oh, it was all good- 
naturedly done, and Grey didn’t real- 
ly mind. It was all fun. Well, good 
morning, Mr. Ormsby. I hope it isn’t 
so bad as you seem to think with the 
old horse. . I must see Stayner.” 

The two men separated, Ormsby walk- 


ing onward, his head bent even lower 
than before. At his own stable he 
found Johnson, his trainer, and after 
telling him the news of Hartland’s mis- 
fortune, said : 

“By the way, Johnson—do you hap- 
pen to remember whether Mr. Halstead 
backed Hartland against Grandee at 
Pimlico last fall? Hastings and I have 
just been having a dispute over it.” 

“Mr. Halstead backed Grandee, and 
heavily, too. I remember it quite dis- 
tinctly because of several things that 
occurred immediately afterward. He 
put ten dollars on Hartland for Watt, 
I believe, but that was all. He went 
home the same day, and I didn’t see him 
again during the meeting.” 

“Then, that settles that matter,” re- 
plied Ormsby. “And now get out the 
bills that are due and I'll settle them all 
up.” 

That task, once so much dreaded, was 
soon over, and John Ormsby returned 
tothe city by the first train. All the way 
back his thoughts were busy, surmising 
how he could satisfy himself as to the 
absolute certainty of the suspicion that, 
look at the matter how he would, still 
obstinately clung to him. 

As he sauntered into the hotel, almost 
the first person he caught sight of was 
Dick, who, with hat perched upon the 
back of his head, was enjoying a choice 
cigar, and evidently on the best of terms 
with himself and all the world besides. 

“Hello, Dick!” exclaimed Ormsby. 
“Where’s Virginia?” 

“She and Puss went out shopping 
and haven’t returned yet. Been down 
to the track ?” 

“Yes, and I regret my journey, almost. 
I stopped at Grey’s stable on my way, 
and that good old horse that did us such 
service yesterday, has, I’m afraid, run 
his last race.” 

“You don’t mean it! How?” 

The story was told and Dick’s sympa- 
thy expressed in the strongest terms for 
his friend Grey's loss. Then, suddenly, 
after a pause, he said : 

“ Dick, if I were to ask a favor would 
you grant it?” 

“Why, certainly. That goes without 
saying,” replied Halstead, straightening 
up attentively, aroused from his lethargy 
by Ormsby’s tone. 

“Well, then,” continued Ormsby, after 
a pause, speaking slowly and earnestly, 
“ ] want you to tell me why you deceived 
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me about that Grandee-Hartland race 
last fall.” 

It was a bow drawn at a venture, but 
the arrow had gone home. 

Dick’s face crimsoned and then paled. 
He made an effort to speak, and finally 
managed to gasp out hesitatingly : 

“ Deceived you?” 

“Yes, Dick, deceived me,” replied 
Ormsby, now certain of his surmise. 

“ Well, you see—I thought—because, 
if—oh, hang it all! I knew it would be 
all right sometime. If not, it didn’t 








Everything is all right now, Uncle Jack. 
Please don’t say anything more about it. 
When I get hard up I'll come to you 
first of all, and then you can even the 
thing up.” 

The hands of the elder and the young- 
er man met and closed round each other 
with a warm clasp, as Ormsby said : 

“It was more than generous of you, 
Dick, and I shall never forget this great 
kindness. You say you did not need it, 
yet I am afraid it kept you from spend- 
ing last winter in Rome.” 


‘WHAT IS IT, UNCLE JACK?” (2. 3762.) 


make much difference to me. I knew 
you were pressed for ready money. You 
know the onlookers always see the game 
best, and I knew your antipathy to 
mortgages. I couldn’t bear to see such 
a promising stable scattered far and 
wide when the tide was sure to turn 
some day —and you see it has; and then 
I knew your check would be ready for 
me. I didn’t need the money, I didn’t, 
really. Perhaps it was taking a liberty, 
but I never thought of it in that light. 


“ Spending the winterin Rome? Pooh! 
Nonsense! Never had any such idea. 
That was all talk,” was the airy reply. 
“There are the girls now!” he ex- 
claimed, with almost joyfulrelief. “Let 
us join them.” 

So desirous was he to escape Ormsby’s 
expressions of gratitude that he forgot 
to carry out his intention of exacting a 
promise from him that he should say 
nothing to Virginia of the matter. 

Hartland’s calamity became immedi- 
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ately the topic, and the news sorely dis- 
tressed Virginia ; but with the sanguine- 
ness and inexperience of womanhood, 
she still hoped it might not be so bad as 
her uncle fancied. : 

The dinner hour was approaching, and 
the little party separated to dress for that 
event and the theater that was to follow. 
As Virginia was about to leave the room, 
her uncle recalled her. She returned 
and stood beside the chair in which he 
sat looking fixedly at her. 

“ What is it, Uncle Jack?” she asked, 
after waiting for him to speak. “No 
more unpleasant news, I hope ?” 

“Not exactly unpleasant, though it 
might have proved so. It was a poble, 
generous thing of him, though.” 

“Of whom ?” queried Virginia, rather 
puzzled. 

“ Dick.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“You remember the Pimlico races last 
fall?” 

“Vea,” 

“ And that I instructed Dick to place 
some money for me on Grandee, who 
was beaten?” 

“And he didn’t do it, but put your 
money with his own on Hartland. Yes, 
I remember.” 

“Well, that’s what he said he did, but 
just what he didn’t do. He found out 
in some way my pressing need for money 
and took that means of rendering me 
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assistance, which he very likely knew I 
should have refused in the ordinary bus- 
iness way.” 

“ And he has just told you?” 

“ Who—Dick? Well,notmuch! No; 
I found out through an accidental con- 
versation with Hastings this morning.” 

There was a long silence between 
them; then, Virginia said, very quietly: 

“That was indeed very generous and 
noble of Dick. If he could be more my 
brother than he is, I think that act would 
make him so. It was a gfeat sacrifice.” 

“T fully appreciate it all.” 

“Dear Dick! How loyal and true he 
has always been. Uncle Jack, I havea 
favor to ask of you that I know you will 
grant if you can, but I should like to be 
sure, before asking, that if it will embar- 
rass you at all you will refuse.” 

“What is it, Ginsie?” 

“Puss and her mother are going to 
England and Paris next month. I won- 
der if you could allow me to accompany 
them?” 

He hesitated a moment. It was very 
hard for him now that she had become 
so necessary to his every-day existence, 
but then the thought came of—Liitzow. 

He arose and took the sweet, sad face 
between his hands to kiss it. 

“Yes, my darling,” he answered, un- 
steadily. “I shall miss you, but it is my 
greatest wish that you should go. God 
bless you, my little girl!” 


To be completed in September. 
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FROM THE 


GERMAN OCEAN TO THE BLACK SEA. 





BY THOMAS STEVENS. 





PETERWARDEIN. 


T Batina the people have beauti- 
fied their water-front, and pro- 
tected themselves from the rav- 
ages of the river by planting 

long avenues of willows that stand out 


of the water when the river is low, . 


but at high water are half submerged. 
The trees break the force of the cur- 
rent and protect the bank, and at the 
same time provide sheltered moorage 
for their fishing-boats. 

It was in this novel avenue that I 
passed a night long to be remembered. 
With the /u/ia snugly tied to a willow 
tree, I turned in for the night after pro- 
curing supper. Inthe morning the boat 
was swarming with ants. Myriads of 
these troublesome insects had been 
“treed” by the flood, and attracted, I 
suppose, by my lantern, had invaded my 
quarters by passing along the rope. All 
next day the invaders made life inter- 
esting aboard the /u/ia as I busied my- 
self trying to clear them out, and for 
days after ants would occasionally issue 
from the lockers and make their appear- 
ance on deck. 

A peculiar feature of the south Hun- 
garian Danube-side villages was the 
geese. Young peasant girls on the 
banks, in charge of big flocks of geese 
on the water, was a common sight. 
The geese are controlled by shouted 
orders and motions of the arms, which 
they seemed to understand as thor- 
oughly as dogs and horses, but are not 
always willing to obey. Then would 
ensue an amusing contest, in which 
the geese seemed to comprehend the 
weak points of the enemy in the mat- 





ter of throwing stones. The cool gen- 
eralship of the geese in keeping just 
beyond the range of the battery until 
the assailants had grown weary of use- 
lessly expending their strength, was 
comical to behold. As the stones ceased 
they would, warily and with exasperat- 
ing slowness, venture again into their 
favorite shallows near the shore. 

One evening, while anchored near a 
village that seemed particularly given 
over to the goose industry, I became 
interested in watching the movements 
of two big flocks of geese, which their 
herders were bringing home for the 
night. One flock was in charge of two 
girls, the other in charge of a small 
boy. The circumstance that arrested 
my attention particularly was that the 
geese in charge of the girls were far 
more troublesome and unruly than the 
others. The flocks seemed equally re- 
luctant to return home ; but whilst those 
in charge of the girls turned back sev- 
eral times and seemed willfully muti- 
nous in behavior, those of the herd- 
boy paddled steadily, though slowly, in 
the right direction. One could not help 
seeing that this difference in their be- 
havior was due to their knowledge of 
the superior stone-throwing talent of 
the boy; if the herders had changed 
places, these wise birds would instantly 
have changed their manners to meet 
the altered conditions. 

Below the junction of the Dran and 
the Danube, hills covered with vineyards 
and orchards relieved the Slavonian 
shore from the monotony of the great 
plain, but the northern shore continued 
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flat and swampy. Barges loaded high 
with wood were towed up-stream in a 
most laborious manner by long teams 
of men up to their waists in water. 
Smaller craft laden with watermelons 
were rowed up-stream with tremendous 
effort, or dropped swiftly down without 
any effort whatever beyond mere guid- 
ing. 

The days were now uncomfortably 
hot, and the Danube was a river of 
glass, reflecting the glare of the sun in a 
manner that made dark goggles come 
in very useful, Fish and water-snakes 
were abundant, and boats fishing in pairs 
with long seine-nets were seldom out of 
sight. It was pleasant to see elevated 
ground again after the interminable 
wilderness of water, swamp and wil- 
low islands; it seemed almost like ap- 
proaching land after a long voyage at 
sea. 

Stops were made at the Slavonian vil- 
lages for food, fruit and wine, and a 
halt made for Sunday forenoon at Cser- 
evitz. The Slavonians are a kindly, 
mild-mannered people, Oriental in spirit 
as compared with the Austrians proper. 

The priest in Cserevitz reminded me, 
both in dress and manner, of a Russian 
village pope. I happened upon him on 
Sunday morning as he was sitting on the 
shady side of a shop, gossiping with a 
group of villagers. He offered a fair 
picture for the camera, if he would only 
step out into the sunshine a moment. 
A coaxing word and a friendly pat on 
the back, and the “subject” readily ac- 
ceded to my request. His costume was 
a long black gown, fur, wide-awake hat, 
low of crown and broad of brim, and 
around the waist was a sash of blue rib- 
bon a foot wide. Like the village pope 
of Russia, there was nothing in his face 
or deportment to inspire reverence for 
his profession. On the contrary —and 
again like his Muscovite brother —he 
had the look of a bird of prey; and at 
noon I was not in the least surprised to 
stumble up against him again, at the 
gasthaus, and to find him smoking and 
drinking with a small gathering of boon 
companions, consisting of the postmas- 
ter, the police captain and the apothe- 
cary. 

An interesting feature of these Slavo- 
nian villages was the town-crier. This 
individual, a man in military uniform, 
marches from street to street, halting 
at intervals to play a tattoo on a kettle- 
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drum, and to announce in a loud voice 
the orders of the chief of police, the 
opening of court and general programme 
for the day. 

Swift flowed the current on the after- 
noon of Sunday, August 8, as the for- 
midable and imposing fortress of Peter- 
wardein appeared on the horizon to the 
east. For the past few days the /adia 
had been a crippled duck, the result of 
an indiscretion in leaving her for a brief 
time one day the center of attraction 
for an admiring and inquisitive crowd 
of villagers without turning off the 
flame. When I returned, the blow-off 
valve was open, the boiler dry and badly 
burned. By maintaining low pressure 
in oil tank, and the minimum amount 
of steam for working the engine, mat- 
ters had gone on fairly well, however, 
till this fateful Sabbath afternoon. 

Now—as though the very moment of 
danger had been chosen by Fortune to 
complete the mischief—whilst but a few 





‘hundred yards above the bridge of boats 


that connects Peterwardein with the 
Hungarian city of Neusatz on the oppo- 
site shore, one of the badly burned pipes 
snapped in twain, and the entire contents 
of the boiler emptied into the fire-box. 
Not a minute was to be lost, however, 
in bewailing the accident, for just below 
was the bridge of boats, toward which 
the flood was hurrying the /u/ia with 
resistless force. 

The gate was open for the passage 
of an up-coming steamer, and seizing 
the paddle, I worked frantically to bring 
the Juda to it. All to no purpose, how- 
ever; the distance was too short and 
the current too swift and strong. One 
hope seemed left as I quickly removed 
the flagstaff from its socket. I must 
guide her fairly between two of the 
boats and trust to luck. There was, in- 
deed, nothing else to be done ; and there 
seemed a possibility that she might even 
clear the beams on which the road-bed 
of planks was laid. Foot-passengers on 
the bridge, however, thought differently. 
They, seeing the sweeping down on the 
bridge, shouted and waved their hands 
excitedly for me to keep back. Keep 
back! As well might they have been 
shouting at a boat on the brink of Ni- 
agara. The /u/ia was in the grasp of 
the inexorable flood, and the most her 
captain could do for her was to keep her 
from being borne broadside on the sharp 
prow of an iron pontoon. As she, like 
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taking a mill-race, shot between two 
sections of the bridge, I ducked and 
held fast to her slender sides. 

Crash! 

For a moment her impetuous career 
was checked, and then the current swept 
her clear of the bridge and out on to 
the broad, lake-like expanse of swirling 
water that characterizes the Danube 
below Peterwardein. Her whistle, the 
highest point aboard after the removal 
of the flagstaff, had caught on the beams, 
and the force of the shock had bent 
its copper stem and torn loose the 
screws that held the boiler to its bed. 
The damage was trifling—nothing in 
fact; but the disaster to the boiler was 
irreparable ! 

I very soon learned that a keel-boat 
adrift in a rapid current is a very exas- 
perating thing. The boat seems to be 
perversely striving every minute of the 
day to go wrong. The constant ten- 
dency is to float broadside on, or, owing 
to the keel being deeper at the stern 
and the rudder, stern foremost. Every 
little whirlpool, every erratic swirl in 
the current, hundreds of which were 
created by the flow of the waters in 
a most tortuous bed, twisted and buf- 
feted the /u/ia as though maliciously 
glorying in her crippled condition. Con- 
stant watchfulness alone prevented her 
being drawn like any piece of float- 
ing debris through some one of the nu- 
merous breaches in the banks made 
by the escaping surplus of the flood, 
when she would have been landed help- 
lessly in some‘shallow swamp miles from 
where assistance would have been avail- 
able. 

Eternal vigilance, paddle in hand, was 
now the price of progress, instead of 
merely sitting by with hand to wheel, 
taking an occasional glance at the steam- 
gauge and tube. As for the pace, no 
fault could be found with that, even 
by one grown accustomed, from exten- 
sive travel and under all sorts of ad- 
verse conditions. I regarded with equa- 
nimity the “slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune,” seeing that the current 
swept me along at the fair rate of five 
miles an hour. 

Yet something must be done; for I 
was but half-way down the Danube, 
and the idea of simply drifting with the 
current for nearly a thousand miles was 
not exactly to my taste. The canvas 
that had covered the /u/ia up for the 
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transit overland from Aussig to Linz 
would now come in handy for a sail. 
Poles were therefore obtained, and a 
cross-piece with a hole in it nailed across 
from locker to locker ; a socket was cut 
in the floor and a sail rigged up—‘“a 
poor affair sir, but mine own.” The 
sail was a bit of canvas, ten feet by five, 
and by its aid the /u/za did noble work. 

Carlowitz, celebrated for its wine— 
the world-renowned “ Carlowitzer ”’—as 
well as for the “ Peace of Karlowitz,” 
which gave Hungary and Transylvania 
to the Austrians; Slankamen and an- 
other village or two were passed. The 
Fruskagora Mountains, old friends of 
the bicycle ride around the world, were 
dimly visible to the south. Then a city 
on an imposing site became a picturesque 
feature of the eastern landscape. It was 
Belgrade, the capital of Servia; and far 
beyond, faintly outlined against the east- 
ern sky, could be seen the irregular out- 
lines of the Lower Carpathians. The 
denoted a point toward which I had 
been looking forward with considerable 
interest as the crucial point of the voyage 
down the Danube. Between the shad- 
ows of those distant mountains the great 
river rushes down through imposing de- 
files, a series of formidable rapids, end- 
ing in the “Iron Gates.” Would so small 
a launch as the Julia be able to make 
the passage? 

But we are at the Servian capital, with 
the Ju/ia anchored under the walls of 
the grand old fortress that has been a 
theatre of fierce strife since the days of 
the Czsars. Owing to its commanding 
position on the Danube and at the junc- 
tion with the Save, Belgrade ar 
Beograd ; beo: white; grad: fortress— 
white fortress ) has always been a strat- 
egic point of the utmost importance, and 
around it has raged battle after battle 
in the centuries of struggles between 
Turks and Christians. In 1455 it was 
successfully defended by Hunyady, the 
Magyar hero, against the Turks, who, 
however, captured it in 1522. In 1688 
it was recaptured by the Christians un- 
der Maximilian of Bavaria, but restored 
to the Turks by the treaty of peace. It 
was taken from them again in 1717, and 
again in 1789, having been restored to 
them by treaty both times. The Turks 
occupied it down to 1867. When the Ser- 
vians gained complete independence by 
the treaty of Berlin, Belgrade, with oth- 
er forts on the international reaches of 























the Danube, were dismantled, so that 
it is now more interesting from its his- 
torical associations and its picturesque- 
ness than as a place of strength. 

Within the fort is a very interesting 
relic of the Roman period, in the form 
of a deep, large well for furnishing wa- 
ter during times of siege, dug from the 
brow of the hill within the ramparts, 
down to below the level of the Danube. 
The well is an enormous affair, a circu- 
lar bricked shaft about 4o feet in cir- 
cumference and 250 feet deep, outside 
of which a stone stairway, winding 
round the bricked tube, leads down to 
the water. Openings through the wall 
occur at regular intervals all the way 
down, through which one can look down 
into the well. The guide leads the way 
with a lantern, and takes hold of the 
visitor’s clothes as an act of precaution 
as one peers down through the openings. 
The view from the ramparts of Belgrade 
fortress is a magnificent panorama of 
river and plain. 

Belgrade, too, had changed since my 
previous visit in 1886. The Oriental 
railway service to Constantinople had 
brought great change in its appearance 
and prospects. <A splendid iron bridge 
spanned the Save, and the streets of the 
city were all torn up after the manner so 
familiar to New Yorkers. The Servians 
were putting down water-pipes, tram- 
ways and electric-light plants. The 
water-works were badly needed, but 
they would crowd out one more of the 
time-honored Oriental features that have 
helped to make attractive and pictur- 
esque the life of their capital city for 
many a century past. 

No more will be seen those long pro- 
cessions of wretched donkeys and ponies 
dragging huge barrels of Save water up 
the steep and badly paved streets, in 
charge of sturdy ragamuffins in bag- 
gy trousers and Turkish fezes. The 
mosques, with their gracefully slender 
minarets, are all gone save one; this, 
in the Turkish quarter, once the chief, 
but now the humblest quarter of the 
city, a fountain or two and a Turkish 
octagonal tower in the fortress, being 
about the only remaining relics of the 
Ottoman dominion. 

The market, however, was the same 
interesting picture of Oriental life as 
ever. These open-air markets are, in- 
deed, the focal point of the country’s 
life in these Eastern cities. Here on 
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any morning could be seen Turks, Ser- 
vians, Bulgars, Bosnians, Montenegrins, 
Roumanians, Greeks and all the races 
and types that make up the interesting 
life of the Balkan peninsula. 

At Belgrade I met with the usual 
misadventure of the traveler who essays 
to carry away pictorial impressions of 
these Eastern countries by means of the 
camera. I had followed a band of new 
recruits into the fortress, and was busily 
engaged “snapping them off” as the 
officers were issuing their guns, and, 
almost as a matter of course, was placed 
under arrest. Fortunately, however, I 
happened to be well known to Mr. Rash- 
kovitz, chief of police, who at once came 
to the rescue, and obtained permission 
for me to take what photographs I 
wished. “AlIl’s well that ends well,” 
and in the end I fared better for having 
fallen into the hands of the authorities. 

On August 14, a hot, still day, the 
Julia floated down on the clear blue 
flood of the Save, away from Belgrade ; 
and the little craft was again adrift on 
the broad water-road of the Danube. In 
her lockers were roast chickens, loaves 
of excellent bread and bottles of Ser- 
vian wine, besides a couple of huge 
melons and a paper of grapes. 

The Danube now flowed between Ser- 
via and Hungary. On the Servian side 
was a pleasant country of hills and val- 
leys, slopes covered with fair vineyards 
and the levels with fields of maize; on 
the opposite shore was the interminable 
Hungarian plain, that had extended, 
with scarcely an interruption in the 
monotony, all the way from Buda-Pest. 
The day was passed in drifting smoothly 
down with the current, on water as un- 
ruffled and smooth as a mirror. The 
current brought me to Semendria for 
the night. Here a well-preserved Turk- 
ish fortress of considerable dimensions, 
with towered .and battlemented walls, 
imparted to the landscape an aspect 
peculiarly medieval and picturesque. 
The broad river, too, was alive with 
rude Semendrian fishermen in small 
rude craft that smacked of ages past no 
less than did the fort. 

At Alt-Moldova, on the Austrian side, 
after another quiet, uneventful day, I 
camped on Sunday evening. The whole 
population were out in their Sabbath 
finery: the men in loose white cos- 
tumes, with red putties about their legs 
and red kammerbunds around their 
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waists; the women, also, mostly in 
white and less gaudily adorned than 
the peasant women of other places. 
The moon was shining brightly and the 
evening air was balmy and soothing to 
the senses. The whole population of 
the place seemed to be singing—not to- 
gether, but each in a spontaneous man- 
ner, like birds. From my place of ob- 
servation aboard the /u/ia I could see 
couples wandering about, arms round 
each other’s waists, singing most mer- 
rily, and seemingly in very joy of the 
day of rest and the beauty of the moon- 
lit evening. 

Early next morning the /u/ia glided 
into the narrow defiles of the Carpa- 
thians, passing at the entrance ruined 
castles on either side. In the middle of 
the passage rises a curious pinnacle of 
rock, called Babajac. The river passes 
between towering cliffs of rock, in which 
many caverns are observed. The neigh- 
boring peasantry affect to believe that 
from one of the largest of these caverns 
jssue swarms of poisonous flies which, 
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all through the passages of the moun- 
tains. The road is supposed to have 
been built by Trajan during the Roman 
wars with the Dacians—ancient inhab- 
itantsof Roumania. As the /w/ia drifts 
along it is observed that wherever the 
perpendicular rocks left no room fora 
passage Trajan’s engineers chipped out 
a path and made the square holes for 
beams of wood, on which to fasten planks 
for a footway. 

Here one’s imagination easily went 
back to those ancient days, and saw, 
toiling along this narrow roadway, gangs 
of slaves hauling boats laden heavily 
with supplies for the Roman legions, 
and, in Indian file, the helmeted soldiers 
marching to the conquest of Dacia. 
Then, back again, slaves, soldiers and 
boats ; many new faces among the for- 
mer; the soldiers bronzed from the 
exposure of the campaign, a few with 
arms in slings, others limping from 
wounds and blistered feet; the boats 
laden to the sinking point with the spoils 
of war and badly wounded men. A 





like the ¢setse of Africa, are fatal to cattle. 
The river scenery is grand, and the noise 
of the rushing water as it races and 
swirls along its suddenly narrowed bed 
adds greatly to the impressiveness of 
the scene. 

Here, too, was a new object of great 
interest in the form of unmistakable re- 
mains of the old Roman road that was, 
with tremendous labor, cut through the 
defiles. Numerous square holes chis- 


eled in the solid rock just above high- 
water mark are to be seen here and there 
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strange company; and on this return 
journey it numbers more women than 
men, for every Roman soldier has cap- 
tured Dacian wives, and thousands of 
female slaves are among the spoils of 
the campaign. 

It was odd to contrast the remains of 
this ancient relic of Roman times with 
the modern wagon-road recently built 
by the Hungarian government on the 
opposite shore—one built but yesterday, 
the other a century or more before the 
Christian era. 














At Dobra, in accordance with advice 
received at Belgrade, a pilot was engaged 
for the passage of the rapids, of which 
there are several between that point and 
the cis-Carpathian plains. He was a 
Servian fisherman of about fifty years 
of age, a bronzed and weather-wrinkled 
man, who eagerly agreed for a consid- 
eration to pilot the /udia through the 
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He was a very good actor in his class, 
The old chap spent his time aboard 
shading his ferrety eyes and peering 
anxiously about the river, as though 
frightful dangers lurked thickly on every 
hand; and he counseled the most ex- 
travagant precautions when nearing 
water through which the /w/ia rode 
light and triumphant as a cork. As this 
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perils of the rapids. No sooner were 
we fairly afloat than he, like every 
guide, commissionaire, pilot and all 
others of the tribe in the East, devel- 
oped into a fraud and a humbug, whose 
usefulness was as problematical as his 
avarice was keen, and whetted at the 
prospect of coin in hand. 

Three rapids were passed in safety, 
lines of angry water where the river 
flows over sunken ledges that cause it to 
heave and leap in a ridge of boiling 
waves. We then swung round a point 
of obstructive rock, bounded through 
another agitated area and emerged into 
@ broad, lake-like expanse, inclosed by 
picturesque wooded heights, where a 
halt for noon was made at the Servian 
town ot Milanovatz. 

Here the ancient pilot, having played 
his part to the best of his crude dra- 
matic ability, believing that he had 
now convinced his employer that his 
services would be absolutely indispen- 
sable for the passage of the rapids yet 
ahead, struck for exorbitant pay. This 
was not altogether unexpected; for my 
experiences with gentlemen of his per- 
suasion had been varied and instructive. 





sort of thing developed I knew what 
was coming at Milanovatz. It came as 
a matter of course; and so rather than 
submit to extortion, I paid him off and 
pulled out, sams pilot. So far the rapids 
had been less formidable than described. 
Such things usually are. Why not, then, 
the Iron Gates? 

The scenery beyond the basin of Mi- 
lanovatz is the grandest river scenery 
in Europe. Another rapid was passed, 
and a few miles beyond a rock, dividing 
the river in two, denoted the entrance 
to the Kazan Pass. The rock causes a 
curious circular motion to the water— 
known as the Kazan Whirlpool. It is 
agitated but little on the surface, but 
holds a boat with considerable tenacity. 
The downward suction is caused by the 
sudden deepening and narrowing of the 
river, which is here 200 feet deep and 
but 180 yards wide. 

Perpendicular cliffs tower above sev- 
eral hundred feet high, with numerous 
evidences of the Roman road at their 
base. At the narrowest point the Dan- 
ube, often a mile or more wide in the 
open country, contracts to 120 yards. 
A little below this narrow part of the 
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defile is the famous Roman inscription 
supposed to commemorate the comple- 
tion of the road by Trajan: 

In the calm of the night at Orsova the 
roar of the Iron Gate rapids was plainly 


audible. It sounded ominous, and in 
the morning I determined, before ven- 
turing to shoot them, to stroll down that 
way and take a look at them from the 
shore. Peasant women were coming into 
market, wearing as pretty and “fetch- 
ing” an article of dress as I had seen for 
many aday. The skirts were white, and 
over them, depending from a waistband, 
a number of bright-colored cords dan- 
gled to the heels behind. 

It was a charming walk by the Danube 
side in the cool of early morning. Pop- 
lars lined the road, and blackberry 
bushes laden with fruit tempted one to 
linger by the way. All was lovely, and 
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haps they would permit me to go on far 
enough to accomplish my purpos 
passed the Austrian guard-hous of 

out being noticed, and one ‘fh: * “ved 
yards farther arrived at a gateway 
spanning the road. Out stepped a Rou- 
manian soldier and barred the way with 
bay@€ted rifle. An officer beckoned 
me to the guard-house. 

““Passporte !” 

“It is in Orsova; I only desire to walk 
far enough to see the rapids.” 

“Go back the way you came!” The 
Roumanian was not to be persuaded. 
Back across the hundred yards of neu- 
tral ground I walked. 

“Halt!” called an Austrian sentinel. 
“Come here,” beckoned an officer. 

“‘ Passporte !” 

“It is in Orsova.” 

“Go back the way you came!” 
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only man was suspicious of the stranger. 
Three or four miles from the city, on the 
face of a bold, rocky bluff, was painted 
the legend “ Roumania,” notifying all 
that the frontier of that promising king- 
dom had been reached. Unaware that 
the Iron Gate rapids were ,over the 
Roumanian border, I had neglected to 
put my passport in my pocket ; but per- 
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Thus did these watchful and zealous 
guardians of frontiers attempt to battle- 
dore and shuttlecock me between them 
to and fro across this hundred yards 
of space. At length I prevailed on the 
Austrian to send a soldier with me to 
Orsova, where I quickly convinced him 
that I was not, at any rate, a spy from 
the Roumanian side. 
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“Nothing is swifter to 
decay than civilization ; 
in three weeks the re- 
sult of as somnat  Aed 
ries is lost.” 

The flower of civilization 
that springs in our bonanza 
towns and cities bears a de- 
cidedly American fragrance. 
Given precisely the same 
conditions, a like develop- 
ment would be impossible in any other 
clime. But when once this bloom is cut 
down, no ruin of fable or legend is more 
complete. 

During a walking tour in the summer 
of 189— the close of an August day 
found me at, apparently, a considerable 
distance from human habitation. 

I had strayed from the beaten track, 
tempted by the charming scenery of a 
winding brook. 

I wanted to find its source and catch 
a view of a 

‘* Bosky dell 
Where tiny rivulets rise and swell,” 
when I noticed, half hidden by trees at 
iny right, a cluster of buildings. 

It was still some distance away, so I 
made all possible speed toward it. I let 
down an intervening pair of bars and 
stepped into a grassy meadow flecked 
with daisies. 

Beyond this opened a vista of low 
massive hills, now covered with a rising 
purple mist. 

I tried to brush up my rather rusty 
recollections of the topography of the 
State, for I saw as I went on that not 
one but a large number of buildings 
occupied the valley. 

I paused in front of the first house, a 
long, low structure, in appearance like 
a typical country hotel. The windows 
were gone, in some instances not even 
the casements remaining. As I put my 
foot on the veranda floor, a couple of 
calves thrust their heads out of the win- 
dow and gazed at me inquiringly. A 
glance told me that whatever refresh- 
ment that caravansary might afford for 
beast, it had none for man, and I went on. 

I saw some stalwart rows of corn 
growing in what had once been the 
street, and tried to picture them a regi- 
ment of soldiers ready for action. 
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An eerie feeling, as if I were sur- 
rounded by ghosts, came over me. 

Open fields were decidedly to be pre- 
ferred, I thought, to deserted cities. 

But just then I caught sight of a thin 
line of smoke from the chimney of a 
house farther up the road. 

“Some one lives here, after all,” I said 
to myself. 

I saw that the house bore some signs 
of occupancy. 

A chair stood on the porch at just 
that distance from the wall which per- 
mits its being tilted back at an angle 
inviting to a.smoker. 

The windows in the lower part were 
intact, and a dog lay sleeping in the 
doorway. I rapped loudly on the floor 
with my stick, and in response a man 
appeared in the entrance. 

He was short and bowed, and had a 
curious one-sided limp as he walked. 
His long white hair hung in curls about 
his face, giving him a singularly juve- 
nilelook. His keen black eyes regarded 
me with some curiosity, but no fear or 
astonishment. He held out his hand, 
and in answer to my explanation of my 
presence invited me to enter. 

His voice had something of the harsh 
sound of a long-unused flute. 

“ You're quite a ways from anywhere’s 
else, and I guess you can stay here if 
you want to,” he went on, as he led the 
way inside. The room was dusky, but 
I could distinguish a table drawn before 
the window. Upon this my host placed 
a plate and bowl, remarking as he did 
SO: 
“T didn’t build no extra fire to-night, 
but I can give you some bread and 
milk if you can eat it.” I assented at 
once, adding that the air of Pennsyl- 
vania had a marvelous effect upon a 
jaded New York city appetite. 

He sat near me while I ate, and when 
I had finished, rose remarking : 

“T don’t burn a light much summer 
evenings, and it’s pleasanter out on the 
stoop.” 

He gave me the one chair, and seated 
himself on the floor. I offered him my 
cigar-case, but he refused, saying, “ I 
never held much by them cannons; I 
like my old pipe best.” 

“T grow my own leaf in a little gar- 
den patch,” he went on as we lighted up. 
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“Seems to be a city about here?” I 
said after a few puffs. 

‘Was once,” he said, sententiously. 

“T am the only one left now, though.” 

“What place is it?” I questioned. 

He mentioned aname known to every 
oil speculator in the country twenty 
years ago, “This the place?” I gasped. 

“You wouldn’t hardly believe it, 
would you? There was a big fire not 
long after the boom died out, and as 
most folks had moved away, there 
wa'n’t nobody to fight it, and it took a 
good deal of the town.” 

“Talways felt thankful this house was 
spared, I was born here and so was all 
my children, and I guess I’ll die here.” 

“Then you lived here before the 
boom?” I inquired. 

“Why, it was over there in my south 
hill pasture that they first struck the ile. 
There was two farms here where the 
buildings stand now. I hain’t never for- 
got the day the first well spouted up. 
Charlie—he jumped on my gray mare 
‘Jen’ and just made her fly over to 
Titusville with the news.” 

“T suppose they paid you a good price 
for the farm?” I remarked. 

*“ No-o;I didn’t sell,” he hesitated. 
“ Charlie—that’s my son— he was all for 
havin’ me take part interest in the ile 
that was found. Well, I didn’t exactly 
like to sell the old homestead nuther. 
I don’t own only just the house now ; 
the rest of the town was sold for taxes a 
spell ago—brought $1,200. A farmer 
back in the country bought it.” 

Presently he rose and hobbled into the 
house. I heard him moving about for a 
time, and then he called to me. 

“]T have made up a bed for you on the 
settee; it is the best I can do for you 
to-night, and I will leave the candle on 
the table.” 

“Don’t forget to blow it out,” he 
called again as I entered the house, and 
I heard no more of him that night. 

The next morning I rose late, and the 
sun was well up when I stepped out on 
the veranda. 

My host of the night before was no- 
where in sight, but a frugal breakfast 
was arranged on the table. 

After eating I strolled out and took my 
way toward that quarter of the town that 
I had noticed as Isat smoking the even- 
ing before. I passed the ruin of a church 
built of brick in an ugly ornate style; 
behind it lay the cemetery, and as I ap- 
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proached I saw a figure crouched before 
a grave. I marked the bunch of fresh 
wild-flowers placed upon the sm@oth 
green turf and hastily withdrew. 

When I made my way later back to 
the house, I found my friend seated on 
the porch with his pipe as on the even- 
ing before. 

He greeted me in a friendly manner, 
and after a moment’s silence, said : 

“T saw you up to the graveyard when 
I was there?” 

“re.” 

“T was glad you did not speak to me 
then. It kind o’ seems to me when I 
am up there that they ain’t far away, 
and sometimes I think I can hear ’em 
talking to me.” 

He had laid down his pipe and _ his 
eyes were fixed on the distant hills. 

“They all went to once, stranger. It 
was only six weeks from the time Char- 
lie died till Lydia went, and her mother 
couldn’t live without her.” 

“Then you had two children,” I said. 

“Only two, and there never was such 
children before. Some folks said my 
son was drunk when he was drowned, 
but it was a lie—a lie, sir!” He struck 
the post fiercely. “It happened this 
way,” he said as he grew calmer. 

“He went out with Fred Alton on 
the river one evening— Fred was going 
tomarry Liddy. They said he was drunk, 
and maybe he was, but Charlie wasn’t. 
Well, next morning we found the boat 
bottom side up, and then they found the 
bodies that evenin’. Liddy didn’t ever 
getoverit. She just pined away, and in 
six weeks she was put beside the boys up 
there on the hill. Mother wa’n’t long to 
follow, and then I was alone and I been 
alone ever since. It wasn’t long before 
the wells dried up and folks moved 
away. I told’em I should never go, so 
I have stayed on. I saved money enough 
to buy the house and the ground it 
stands on, but all the rest went.” 

It seemed like a dream to sit there 
listening to the old man’s story while 
my eyes wandered about the deserted 
town. 

The city of the living called me 
from this city of the dead. The old man 
kindly bade me farewell, and refused the 
money for my lodging. I laid it on 
the chair and walked away. 

I turned at a bend in the street and 
looked back. A bowed figure was toil- 
ing up the hill toward the cemetery. 














66 O, sir, ain’t no train for N—— 

N for two hours yit; you’ve jest 

missed the 9:20; she pulled 

out’n the station only a min- 

ute ago. There, you kin see her light 
disappearin’ down in the valley now.” 

Yes, I “ad lost that train without the 
shadow of a doubt, and I had nothing 
to thank for it but the carelessness of 
the stupid farm-boy who had landed me 
where I was. I almost regretted having 
yielded to the whim which had brought 
me down tothis remote farming district 
to attend the funeral of an old servant 
of the family, since it had resulted in 
this unlooked-for delay. I went out on 
the platform and paced restlessly back 
and forth, wondering what I could do 
to amuse myself until the arrival of the 
train. The scenery about was devoid of 
interest tome. Fieldsof grain stretched 
out as far as the eye could reach in the 
moonlight on either side of the track 
and waved lazily in the gentle breeze 
then blowing. Infront of me the single 
track ran in unbroken lines of black 
till it was finally lost to sight behind the 
dark woodland on the right. In theop- 
posite direction it made its way down 
into what the agent had been pleased to 
call “the valley.” 

Moved by the impulse of curiosity, I 
went back into the dépot. 

“T see a light up there in the direc- 
tion of the woods,” said I; “does any 
one live in there?” 

The agent had been poring over a 
novel under a smoky lamp, but as I ad- 
dressed him he laid his book down and 
eyed me stupidly. 

“That’s the old Malmsey House, I 
s’pose,” he said, and picking up his book, 
added sullenly, “it’s haunted.” 
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Ilaughed scornfully. “And Isuppose 
the ghost prowls around at night witha 
kerosene lamp, trying to find himself, 


hey? Haunted! That’s all pure rot, 
my man. Some one lives there, I'll bet 
a dollar. What do you know about the 


place? Come, speak out, can’t you ?” 

He eyed me with sullen suspicion. 

“You seem to know more’n I do,” he 
replied insolently. “I tell you the place 
zs haunted by the form of a woman, for 
she’s been seen more’n once. The folks 
about here do say that for the last two 
years a strange man has been a-livin’ 
there; but I ain’t seen him and don’t 
want to, and no more does any of the 
folks about here. He’s jest let alone to 
himself. He’s queer, and don’t want to 
see nobody. He gets his garden truck 
from the Lane’s farm near him, and 
that’s all I know about him.” 

“Is there no possible way that I could 
meet a train at the junction above, in- 
stead of waiting around here? Couldn’t 
I meet one that would take me to B—— 
and thence on to N a. 

He put down his book with a guilty 
start and jumped up. 

“Well, by Gosh! Let me see.” He 
leaned forward and ran his finger hur- 
riedly down the time-table tacked upon 
the wall in front of him. “ Yes, there 
is, sir. There’s the 10:05, that goes off 
on the L. L. W. road at the junction. 
You might ketch that, sir, if you’re a 
good walker, but it’s a two-mile walk, 
sir, and perhaps it might pay you to 
wait here, after all.” 

He followed me out on the platform, 
looking meekly apologetic. 

“‘See them trees up there on the right, 
sir? Well, the old Malmsey House is 
jest the other side of ’em, and the junc- 
tion’s jest astep or two beyond that. You 
can’t possibly miss it, and you've got 
time enough. Good-night, sir. I'll be 
doggoned if I ain’t sorry I didn’t think 
to tell you before, so’s you wouldn’t have 
to hustle, for its terrible hot walkin’, but 
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you see a feller gits kinder lonesome 
at these here way-stations, and is apt 
to es 

“Well, good-night,” I said, cutting 
him off short. “If I catch the train, 
it’s all well and good. If I miss it, I'll 
probably curse you for your negligence. 
Another time you’d better look sharp!” 

“JT will, sir. Good-night and good 
luck to yer.” 

“Good luck!” I laughed bitterly to 
myself as I started forward up the ap- 
parently unlimited stretch of rail before 
me. Good luck, indeed! What. pos- 
sible significance could that term have 
when applied to me, unless I was to see 
at last the consummation of the hope 
which the search of years had denied 
me? At the very thought my spirit 
rose within me with a fierce strength. 
The blood rushed in a torrent to my 
brain, and for an instant I staggered 
dizzily. Then I righted myself and hur- 
ried on; but heavens! my whole being 
was in a ferment as I walked along 
in the oppressive silence of that night, 
and no sound in my ears but that of my 
own impatient footfalls. All the ghastly 
thoughts of revenge that were my in- 
separable companions made themselves 
heard at the unbarred door of my brain. 
I clenched my hands in passionate hope- 
lessness, and a sob of baffled rage swelled 
my throat till it seemed about to burst. 
It wasso little that I asked of life—noth- 
ing more than to meet him just once, 
then I would be willing to await the cli- 
max of my existence in stolid silence. 
Year after year the boon had been de- 
nied me, and I chafed under the restrain- 
ing hand of fate with the sullen fury of 
a tiger deprived of its prey. Down the 
vista of years, spent in useless search for 
him, my wasted life liftedits gaunt head 
with meaning terrible and real to me. 
I knew that slowly but surely the 
strength of my vigorous manhood would 
steal into the horrors of decrepitude and 
I would be too weak to effect my pur- 
pose. Already my hair was white, and 
my beard a drift of snow upon my chest. 
I felt that I should not die before I found 
him—I was convinced of that; but oh, 
to hasten that meeting; to feel my 
fingers sink into the flesh at his throat ; 
to watch the gray shade of suffocation 
creep over his face like a mask, and to 
know that I—I, whom he had so bitterly 
wronged, was torturing him to death! 
I smiled in ecstasy at the picture of 
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revenge yielded by my imagination. I 
shuddered, and then awoke to the fact 
that I was trembling with weariness —a 
weakness that was unprecedented in one 
of my strength, unless—unless—but no, 
not that, not yet! Let me retain my 
vigor until that blow had been dealt in 
her honor—my poor lost A/inor / 

For the first time in years that name 
— her name — had escaped me. As the 
sweet word breathed itself upon the 
evening air, all the deep, forgiving love 
that I had learned to feel for my erring 
wife surged into that paroxysm of ha- 
tred in my heart with cooling effect. 
Tears gushed from my eyes, and broken 
words, incoherent even to myself, but 
full of pity for her weakness and ten- 
der remonstrance for her lack of trust 
in me, fell from my lips, and the picture 
of my home as it had once existed un- 
rolled itself as a scroll from beneath my 
feet at every step I took. Its wealth 
and refinement, and the beautiful young 
girl I had called my wife, were recollec- 
tions that wrung my heart. My wife! 
but, oh God, my wife lost and dishon- 
ored now! I saw again before me in 
shadowy pictures each captivating grace 
which had been hers. The touch of 
the small hands stealing about my 
neck ; the fine, curling threads of dark 
hair brushing my cheek as I held her 
folded against my heart; the teasing, 
half-veiled glance from the eyes raised 
to mine at some passionate outburst of 
love and the little tricks of manner that 
used to set my brain afire with their 
winsomeness! Where were they? I 
stretched my arms toward heaven in 
agonized remonstrance. Gone, gone 
out of my life forever in one harsh 
stroke of fate, and he yet free and 
hidden beyond reach of my avenging 
hand! My head sank in despondency 
upon my breast, and I stumbled me- 
chanically onward, no longer conscious 
as to why I was following those long, 
gleaming lines stretching on either side 
of me. I watched them curiously after 
a while, wondering why they did not 
curl up and strike at me with their 
fangs, and thus end the unceasing mo- 
tion of my feet. I tried to stay my 
progress and see what the effect would 
be, but I seemed to have lost all control 
of my limbs, and after one or two inef- 
fectual efforts to restrain my footsteps, 
finally gave it up and fixed a cautious 
gaze'upon the track ahead. The very 
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fact of watching the rails so closely, 
relieved that pressure on my brain, 
and with a deep-drawn sigh I lifted 
my head and glanced inquiringly about. 
The whole place appeared to me as 
dark and forbidding as an evil dream. I 
could not repress a shudder, and as I 
hastily turned my gaze from it, I saw 
something gleaming like polished steel 
in the moonlight under the trees. It 
was a narrow sheet of water, that 
seemed to possess a stealthy backward 
motion, as though it was gradually 
drawing itself out of sight beneath the 
trees. Its calm, gliding surface seemed 
treacherous enough to cause an invol- 
untary feeling of aversion, and fearless 
as I was, my blood chilled at the first 
glimpse I had obtained. 

“A fitting place for a murder,” I 
thought, and instinctively. felt for my 
pistol ; but beyond the death-like still- 
ness which prevailed, nothing occurred 
to alarm me. 

The point of light that had attracted 
my attention at the station below was 
no longer visible, but looking sharply 
across the water to where the trees 
seemed to climb a slight rise in the 
land, I could see the chimney-tops of a 
house, 

“The old Malmsey House,” I mur- 
mured, peering curiously. “It certainly 
looks mysterious enough to give cre- 
dence to the belief in the existence of 
even the all-powerful ghost with the ker- 
osene lamp. The agent—” but appro- 
pos of the agent, what was the hour? 
Time had taken wings; I had but eight 
minutes in which to do the last mile. I 
was a good runner, and with the faint 
hope that the train might be delayed, I 
started ahead on a run, but by some 
mischance my foot caught, and with 
one desperate effort to regain my bal- 
ance, I plunged forward, my head strik- 
ing sharply against the rail. I remem- 
ber that my last conscious thought was 
that if I did not arise at once I should 
certainly lose the train I had taken so 
much trouble to meet ; but a suffocating 
darkness pressed me down, down, into 
oblivion, and I knew no more. 

* * * * * 

When next I opened my eyes it was 
to feel something cool and wet upon my 
face, and to be conscious that I was 
near water. I lifted my head feebly, 
and at last managed to raise myself to 
a recumbent position, staring stupidly 
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around, trying to comprehend the situa- 
tion. My eyes blinked in the fine stream 
of light that was flung out across the 
water in front of me like the keen blade 
of aknife. Following it to its source 
with my eye, I discovered that a light 
pierced the foliage back of me from the 
old Mamsley House beyond. A voice 
from behind me suddenly broke the 
silence : 

“You are feeling better then ?” 

A confused sense of familiarity in the 
tones made me wonder where I could 
have heard them before. I sat up with 
an effort. 

“Yes, I am better, thank you,” I said 
slowly—‘“ a—a fall, I think. I stumbled 
awkwardly; my head is still spinning 
like a top, and the pain is unbearable,” 
and faint and giddy, I dropped back 
again. 

“T am afraid you are badly hurt, sir; 
but you are near my house, and if you 
will permit me to assist you, I think you 
had better try to reach it. I can then 
give you proper attention. Iam alone 
in this place, and therefore cannot call 
for assistance, but if you will make the 
effort I think I can get you to the house 
without much difficulty.” 

The refinement and courtesy of his 
tone surprised me, but, despite that, a 
faint, uncomfortable suspicion tapped 
warningly within, and I disliked him 
upon the spot. However, I was in a bad 
predicament. At every effort I made to 
sit erect my head whirled, and a distress- 
ing nausea threatened to overcome me. 
I saw that I must either accept his offer 
of assistance, or lie there helplessly to 
await a slow death. If I must die, it 
should be in some other place than that 
in which I then was, with its surrounding 
horrors. So, with the stranger’s assist- 
ance I struggled to my feet, and aftera 
moment spent in steadying myself, took 
a step or two forward. The supersti- 
tious thought would come into my mind, 
as we crept along, that perhaps my 
rescuer was leading me to my death. 
Yet the tones of his voice, low and 
feigned as I felt them to be, had raised 
a determination in me at all risks to dis- 
cover the truth or otherwise of my sus- 
picions that this man was the destroyer 
of my early hopes. As we penetrated 
deeper into the shade of the trees, the 
long flash of light looked so like the 
keen blade of a knife that I found my- 
self growing more and more uneasy, 
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Strangely enough, the fears and hopes 
battling in my heart, instead of weak- 
ening me, imbued me with unnatural 
strength, which buoyed me up like an 
elixir. 

My host, for such he now constituted 
himself, led me up the rickety steps, and 
pushing open a door, motioned to me to 
enter; but I bade him precede me. 
For some unaccountable reason he 
hesitated an instant, but immediately 
thought better of it, and stepped brisk- 
ly forward, bidding me to move cautious- 
ly, as the boards were rotten, and a few 
holes were discernible if I kept a sharp 
lookout for them. Inthe dim light of 
the moon I could see that we were in 
a large square hall with a broad oaken 
staircase leading from the middle of it, 
and doors opening into it from all direc- 
tions. To the left of the one by which 
we had entered I observed a richly 
carved mantel, beneath which yawned 
the wide mouth of a chimney, resem- 
bling to my excited imagination a pri- 
vate entrance to the land of darkness. 

My host crossed the hall with accus- 
tomed ease, and pushed open one of 
the doors to the right of the staircase. 
I followed, and discovered a narrower 
hall, damp and chilly, into the extreme 
end of which poured a flood of light 
from the half-open door. Appoaching 
this light, we came to a large room 
scantily furnished and smelling strong- 
ly of chemicals, but having an invit- 
ing look, notwithstanding. I was struck 
by the degree of comfort this recluse 
had managed to introduce into this 
room, considering the poor materials 
with which he was provided. There were 
one or two clumsy wooden benches, 
evidently made by his hand, and an 
stately old armchair, with the hair-fill- 
ing protruding from gaping wounds in 
its moth-eaten and tattered covering. 
It was apparently a relic of the man- 
sion’s more prosperous days, as was also 
the crazy old lounge pushed back against 
the wall, its age and dilapidation part- 
ly concealed by a faded red curtain 
flung carelessly over it. A rudely con- 
structed table, littered with writing ma- 
terials, books, papers and bottles, occu- 
' pied a conspicuous place beneath the 
lamp. 

My host pulled forward the armchair 
for me, and not without some reluctance, 
I seated myself. I tried to catch a 
glimpse of his face as I began a recital 
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of my experience since leaving the East 
Farms station, but, either consciously 
or otherwise,’ he avoided my glance, and 
stood with his back to the light at the 
end of the room, before some roughly 
finished hanging shelves with swing- 
ing doors. His non-committal manner 
and strange actions added fuel to that 
smouldering fire of suspicions in my 
breast, and I felt cautiously for my pis- 
tol again, but this time, with a chill of 
dread closing in about my heart, I re- 
alized that it was gone/ For an instant 
I was staggered by the discovery. Then 
I tried to reason the thing out coolly. 
Could it not have slipped from my pocket 
at the time of my fall, or was it possible 
could it be that he —I watched him 
keenly. He stood there, with a medi- 
cine glass in his hand, carefully drop- 
ping liquids into it from the bottles he 
took from the shelves. He was mixing 
the concoction for me, and I could not 
resist a smile of sarcasm prompted by 
the estimate I had formed of his charac- 
ter. To be sure, I was defenseless, but 
I was still in possession of all my facul- 
ties. He wasa slightly built man, but his 
lithe, wiry-looking form appeared to me 
to possess a strength not to be looked for 
in other men of his physique. His fin- 
gers were long and supple, his hair 
sleek and dark, and such of his features 
as I could see, were delicate almost to 
the point of effeminacy. I was a much 
larger man, heavily built,but past middle 
age, and therefore less agile than he. I 
glanced hastily about the room, hoping 
to find a weapon of some kind with 
which to defend myself in case of neces- 
sity, but could see nothing. 

“You are a physician, sir?” I asked 
quietly, as I watched the movements of 
his deft fingers. Hereplied that he was 
not; that he devoted his whole time to 
the study of chemistry, and had at last 
dared to hope that he had made some 
valuable discoveries, which were to be 
given to the world later, adding that he 
had constructed a sort of laboratory in 
another part of the house, which we 
could visit at my pleasure when I had 
regained my strength. I thanked him, 
taking care not to let him know “ow far 
that strength had returned. I ques- 
tioned him in 4 casual manner as to his 
work and plans, and he answered me po- 
litely, but almost in monosyllables, which 
deepened the impression that was rapid- 
ly becoming a conviction in my mind. 























Having replaced the last bottle upon 
the shelves, he closed the doors with 
deliberation, and turning, came toward 
me with slow and measured steps, the 
glass in his hand. His face was pale 
and set, but quite composed. My own 
was free from agitation, and I was out- 
wardly unmoved, but in that first swift, 
apparently idle glance at him my heart 
had swelled almost to bursting, for I 
knew that the destroyer of my home 
and happiness was unearthed at last ! 

“Tf you will drink this, sir, you will 
feel your old strength revive immediate- 
ly,” he said, and set the glass down on 
the table before me; then, with well- 
feigned ease, he sank down into a chair 
opposite. I felt his eye studying my 
face keenly as I pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in an examination of the con- 
tents of the glass. I asked him many 
questions concerning the mixture, all of 
which he now answered readily enough, 
though a shade of uneasiness had come 
into his manner. 

At last I glanced up calmly. “It’s 
a wonderful drug,” I said, turning it 
around slowly, and then holding it up to 
the light ; “ from your description of its 
virtues, I should say that you have cer- 
tainly made a remarkable discovery,.and 
one that will doubtless be of great bene- 
fit to mankind ; but it strikes me that 
another man, equally clever with your- 
self, would hardly expect me to drink 
anythingth at your hand had prepared— 
Nelson Parks /” 

The name electrified him. He had been 
thrown completely off his guard by the 
ordinary tone in which I had spoken, 
and he now betrayed himself by the 
start he gave and the pallor of his face. 
A treacherous light came into his eyes, 
and I saw his hand creep stealthily be- 
hind him. In a flash I reflected that 
he must have my loaded pistol concealed 
about his person, and as he leaped to 
his feet, I, realizing that life or death 
lay in my next action, dashed the glass 
with its deadly contents to the floor, and 
with a strength born of desperation, gave 
one tremendous bound forward, and was 
upon him before he had guessed my in- 
tention. With the blind instinct of self- 
preservation, he darted aside to avoid 
me, but I was too quick for him, and the 
impetus I had given myself threw my 
weight heavily against him. With a 


shrill cry as of a wild beast, he staggered 
backward, and 


in an instant I had 
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clutched him about the body in an em- 
brace that well-nigh crushed the life 
out of him atonce. I seemed endowed 
with superhuman strength, and my arms 
coiled about his slender form with a 
force that made the bones crack, and he 
groaned aloud. For one breathless mo- 
ment we swayed in that fearful grasp 
like a vessel rocked in a storm, and 
then his strength seemed to come to 
him, for with a movement quick as 
light he thrust out his foot and tripped 
me, and we fell heavily to the floor, 
causing the dilapidated old building to 
rock, and throwing the lamp from its 
clumsy bracket. It fell with a crash 
upon the table, scattering broken glass 
about like hail, but was luckily extin- 
guished. The force of our fall loosened 
my hold upon my enemy, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he had partially ex- 
tricated himself from me. I thought 
then that it was all up with me, but the 
fury of a thousand demons possessed 
me, and I fought like a tiger to reach 
his throat. Over and over we rolled in 
the darkness in that horrible struggle 
to take each other’s life, but finally I 
wrenched myself free, and dashed his 
head again and again upon the floor with 
a force that half-stunned him and caused 
him to relax his hold. 

In that breathing space the dream of 
years was fulfilled, for my fingers buried 
themselves in his throat with a grasp of 
iron. 

“You snake /” I panted, “do you think 
I am to be cheated out of my revenge 
after all these years? No, by God! I’ll 
wait here and watch you in the last 
agonies of death, knowing that my hand 
has sent you to hellso much the sooner!” 

“T—I could have killed you,” he 
said. 

I laughed hoarsely and shook him 
fiercely. “ Youfool! You couldn’t have 
killed me! I’ve waited for this moment 
for years, and the memory of the past, 
and my revenge, would have kept me 
alive to pay you what I owe you. Where 
is she, you hound?” 

Even then the mention of her cost me 
an effort. 

“ Dead,” he said, glaring at me witha 
triumph of hatred in his eyes; “she is 
dead — beyond your reach; she had re- 
pented and was going back to you, and 
to keep her from you I £il/ed her!” 

“Killed her—killed her? Merciful 
God! Killed her?” My jaw dropped 
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and I stared in mute horror into space, 
and the iron strerigth of my fingers 
melted away as the awful words were 
hurled at me. “Killed her!” My poor, 
helpless wife — beyond the reach of my 
protecting arm! Was there no one at 
hand to aid her ? Oh, my God! My brain 
reeled, and my foe, quick to see and take 
advantage of my weakness, worked his 
arm free, and I collected myself just in 
time to catch the gleam of a knife-blade 
in the indistinct moonlight stealing 
through the window near us as his hand 
made a swift movement toward my side; 
then a torrent of diabolical passion came 
upon me. Witha yell of rage I wrenched 
the weapon from him, and in a frenzy of 
grief and fury I struck at him with it 
again and again, until my hand grew 
weary, and my eyes dazed with the hor- 
rid sight. Then, covered with blood and 
exhausted with passion, I staggered to 
my feet and groped my way blindly 
from the room to the door leading 
to the veranda. Fumbling at the door- 
knob like a feeble old man, I finally suc- 
ceeded in pulling the door open and 
staggered out. As the cool, damp night 
air fanned my brow great drops of icy 
sweat rolled down my face, and a red 
stream spurted from my lips. I fell 
heavily against one of the posts that 
supported the roof, and believed that I 
was dying. [hadno recollection of what 
had transpired, and only gazed in vague 
wonder at the strange white light that 
shone beneath the trees at my feet. My 
sight was failing, but yet clearly I saw 
a slight girlish figure running up the 
steps leading to where I stood, with arms 
outstretched. The lips were parted ina 
smile, and there was the same roguish 
light of mischief lying deep in the dark 
eyes raised to mine, and the brown hair, 
resting in feathery curls about the fore- 
head, was tossed back in the old careless 
fashion I knew so well. Angel of Mercy, 
how my heart rose in welcome to meet 
her! My voice was choked with the 
wild gladness of my soul. 

“ Elinor /” I cried, and strove des- 
perately to reach her, but a strange pa- 
ralysis held me chained to that post, and 
I could not lift a finger. In agony I 
saw her pass me without a glance and en- 
ter the house behind me. A moment 
later I heard a piercing scream, and then, 
with a dull crash, the post agaihst which 
I leaned gave way, and I was hurled 
down—down into a bottomless abyss 
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which yawned at my feet like the very 
gates of hell. 
* * * * * 

“ He’s conscious now, doctor.” 

The words seemed to drag my spirit 
back from obscurity into the physical 
world again. Beyond the face bending 
over me I saw another—that of a phy- 
sician whom I had long known. He 
leaned over me and read the mute 
question in my eyes. 

“You have met with an accident, sir. 
You are now in your own room at the 
Hotel, but you must not try to 
talk at present. Drink this, and I will 
be more explicit another time.” 

I obeyed, but that “time” did not 
come for more than a week. Then, one 
day, he seated himself at my bedside. 
I looked him squarely in the -face and 
began slowly : 

“Dr. Fenner, you have known me 
a long time, and are aware that I am 
not a man of weak nerves. I wish you 
to answer me frankly, if you please— 
you believe that I shall not recover?” 

He replied cautiously, and as though 
he weighed each word, “There is a 
chance for you, sir. For three weeks 
you have lain in a stupor, and despite 
the fact that you have burst a blood- 
vessel and generally damaged yourself, 
your fine constitution holds out encour- 
agement.” 

I shook my head negatively. “No, I 
shall die,” I said decidedly. “I know 
that beyond a doubt. Now, if you are 
ready, I am waiting for your further 
revelations.” 

“Well, have it as you will,” he said, 
studying me curiously the while. “An 
explanation can do you little harm, I 
suppose, and it will be better for your 
mind to be at rest. Four weeks ago I 
was traveling on a late train to East 
Farms, to visit some old property of 
my mother’s, when we came to a stand- 
still near the very house I wished to 
look at. Jumping off with some of the 
other passengers, I went forward to 
learn the cause of the stoppage. I 
found the train men bending over 
the form of a man lying face down- 
ward on the track Imagine my sur- 
prise and alarm when, on turning the 
body over, we discovered you lying 
there! You were lifted into the bag- 
gage car, and the train proceeded to the 
East Farms station, where the ticket- 
agent was aroused and questioned. The 
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hour at which your watch had stopped 
tallied with the facts gleaned from the 
agent as regards the time at which you 
left the station. Instead, therefore, of 
following out my original intention, of 
passing the night with a former patient 
at East Farms, I came straight on here 
with you, where you have been ever 
since. The next day I left you in the 
care of my partner, and hurried down 
to the Malmsey House to finish the in- 
spection of the property (which I had 
postponed on account of the finding of 
your body, as I have told you), as it was 
absolutely imperative that the matter 
should be attended to without delay. 
There is little more to tell, sir, I” — 

“‘T know what you discovered there,” 
I said quietly ; “you need not trouble 
yourself to mention it, for I, myself, 
murdered him!” 

He started and stared at me in amaze- 
ment. 

“For God’s sake, what are you say- 
ing? It is utterly impossible for you 
to have committed this or any other 
crime of the kind, at the time mention- 
ed. Why, my dear sir, a were found 
in an unconscious condition lying be- 
tween the rails, and were picked up by 
the very train I was on, which was due 
at East Farms at 11:20 o’clock. You 
have been in this bed ever since, in- 
sensible up to about a week ago. Your 
watch had stopped at ten o’clock, and 
besides that, the agent tells us that, 
from some compunctions of conscience 
he felt, for having failed to notify you 
of a train which you wished to take, he 
had stood upon the platform and kept 
you in view, hoping that you would not 
miss it. He lost sight of you suddenly, 
as you neared the woods, and concluded 
that you had gone down from the track 
to gratify a curiosity you had expressed 
as to my mother’s property. He went 
in and wound up the clock for the night, 
and it was then ten o’clock, the very 
moment that you had fallen, instead of 
having left the track as he had supposed, 
and, as I say, the shock of your fall had 
caused your watch to stop at the same 
hour, proving conclusively that it could 
not have been you who committed the 
deed. 

“Those are the plain facts, my dear 
sir, carefully gleaned by others besides 
myself. It is not to be denied that the 


fact of your prostrate form being found 
so near the scene of the murder was a 
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suspicious circumstance to many people, 
especially as the dead man was seen 
walking about the grounds at nine 
o’clock that night, by the son of a farm- 
er who supplied him with milk and veg- 
etables. Your statement is therefore, 
you see, without reasonable grounds for 
belief ; you have even been traced from 
the time you left N until your body 
was discovered as I have stated to you.” 

He concluded, and sat back in his 
chair with the air of a man who had 
settled the question beyond possible 
dispute, but I shook my head. 

“Doctor,” I said calmly, “my state- 
ment may seem preposterous to you— 
I’ve no doubt it does—but if, as you 
have tried to prove. it was physically im- 
possible for me to have committed the 
murder, because insensible at the time 
when it is supposed to have happened, 
how do you account for the fact that I 
am accurately informed concerning the 
whole occurrence, without in any way 
having heard the facts stated, nor seen 
the room in which thecrime took place? 
Now listen—kindly get writing mate- 
rials, and put down what I am about to 
say, as the confession of a dying man, 
and that I did murder Nelson Parks I 
will very soon convince you.” 

More to humor the fancy of a sick 
man, than for any other reason, as far 
as I could judge from his actions, he did 
as I requested. Summoning all my 
wasted strength, I went back over the 
history of the past up to the moment 
when justice had been granted me at 
last and I had avenged the wrongs of 
a blasted life. 

As I reached this part of my story, 
Doctor Fenner sprang to his feet, and 
letting the pen fall from his fingers 
paced the room excitedly. 

“Stop! For heaven’s sake, stop!” he 
cried in agitated tones, “I have heard 
enough. By heavens, sir, this is a case 
beyond my comprehension! It is un- 
earthly, terrible! Do youexpect me to 
believe that you committed the murder; 
that you, who have not been out of my 
care since the day you came here, could 
have avenged your wrongs on (¢hat 
night? Why,I tell you it is utterly and 
simply absurd — believe me, it is nothing 
more than the delirium of a sick man’s 
brain.” 

Suddenly he stopped in his walk and 
stood beside me. ‘“ Perhaps—perhaps, 
God knows, there may be some truth in 
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the psychological theory that the spirit 
has power to leave the body and work 
its will unaided—but this seems a weak 
solution of the mystery,” he added, re- 
garding me gravely. “If this is indeed 
the solution in your case, I confess that 
more heads than mine would be steadier 
for having the certain knowledge of it. 
There is an awful blank in the clues the 
detectives have obtained. They end 
abruptly at the finding of the drops of 
blood on the veranda of the Malmsey 
House and the shattered pillar. Sir, 
while I have the evidence of my own 
senses, and my own surgical knowledge 
of your injuries, your explanation has 
given me aterrible shock, and I amata 
loss what to think. I cannot conceive 
how you can accurately describe the 
scene as we found it, unless you had a 
previous knowledge of it, but from the 
standpoint of pure common-sense alone 
it is utterly impossible. Do you not see 
that, sir? J/¢ could not have happened /” 
I looked at him coldly. “No,I do 
not see it at all,” I answered with some 
irritation, “It cou/d and did happen. 


I cannot understand your hesitancy in 
believing the truth of what I have stated. 
I have related the facts simply upon 
my honor, as I know them to have tran- 
spired. I have had no knowledge, as 
you suggest, from any source whatever, 
and depend upon my actual personal 
experience. 

Do you suppose that, if I had known 
that Nelson Parks was in hiding in 
that house, where I could so easily 
have reached him, I would have spent 
my life uselessly searching other parts 
of the world for him? Why, that is pre- 
posterous, sir, and you cannot but admit 
it. I never even heard of the Malmsey 
House, until I received the ticket agent’s 
meagre description of it, and later started 
to pass it in curiosity. Now, sir, whether 
through the medium of body, soul or 
spirit (I care not which, so long as my 
work has been done), I, a dying man, 
swear on my oath, that I, and / alone, 
stabbed Nelson Parks to his death. Let 
the world find what other solution it will, 
this is the solemn truth, as God is my 
witness !”’ 


OFF TO THE MOORS OF BONNIE SCOTLAND. 


TOLD BY A DOG. 


ea) HHOROUGHBRED and 
t a Gordon setter, born 
on the estate of the 
Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, in the very 
heart of the Scotch 
grouse country, where 
I acquired a thorough 
sporting education. I 
am thoroughly compe- 
tent — with all due def- 
erence —to discuss and 
dilate upon the delight- 
ful topic of grouse- 
shooting. During the 
non-shooting season I am generally in 
London with my master and mistress. 
Then I am supposed to be outrageously 
spoilt by the latter. But this verdict I 
cannot altogether indorse, for I consider 
that six years of hard and conscientious 
labor in the field during the season 
merits the delicious compensation which 
I undoubtedly receive at her hands. 
Consider for a moment the sport and 
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enjoyment that I have afforded my mas- 
ter and his friends in days gone by; in 
addition to which my social qualities 
are of a high order, and I am equally at 
home in the gilded salon or the white- 
washed kennel. Well, to-morrow we 
leave town for the north —a party of six, 
two ladies and four men, not to mention 
the servants, some of whom have gone 
on ahead to make our shooting box in 
Sutherland habitable for the next two 
months or so. For the last few weeks 
I have listened to dissertations on guns, 
powder and shot, the ravages of the 
“grouse epidemic” and kindred sub 
jects, until I am thoroughly convers 
ant with all sides of the question, and 
though appealed to occasionally, always 
keep my own counsel, unbiassed by the 
disputatious influence of Scotch whisky 
and cigars. 

I know all the symptoms which indi- 
cate the near approach of the twelfth. 
Why, last week I spent best part of an 
afternoon with my master at Tolley’s, 
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that shows which way the wind is blow- 
ing; the very smell of the powder set 
my blood tingling. I have not had six 
seasons in London for nothing. I know 
what betokens the sportsmen’s red-letter 
day—the fuss and feathers, the over- 
hauling old kits, the furbishing up of 
old favorites and the petting we dogs 
get from the dandies, who have hardly 
deigned to look at us for months. Pug 
and his ugly sisters have to sing small 
as our turn comes round. Oh! I know 
all these signs of the times. I have 
watched my masters pretty close, and it’s 
surprising the number of things a dog 
may hear. I think some day I'll writea 
book ; just now I’ll be content to tell this 
story. 

The festive season was over ; London 
was empty, and the fortunate ones of the 
earth had packed their portmanteaux, 
ready to scatter to the four winds, whith- 
ersoever each one’s fancy or financial re- 
sources suggested. 

Some I had heard talking of fleeing to 
the mountains, though I have never seen 
them fly or even move very fast; some 
were going yachting, some fishing; I 
knew we were going to the moors in 
pursuit of that king of feathered fame, 
“the noble red grouse.” 

Last night my mistress was reading 
aloud an article on grouse-shooting, 
whilst I was curled up at her feet pre- 
tending.to be asleep, but since anything 
relating to sport has a great attraction 
for me, I kept my ears open, for she was 
reading about parts of the country of 
which I had often heard from some of 
my four-footed friends. I had never 
myself ranged over the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire moors, but I had often taken 
stock of them from the window of the 
car on our way to and from Scotland, 
and I had formed an opinion not very 
flattering to the veracity of some of my 
acquaintances. As my mistress read I 
wagged my approval from time to time, 
and was particularly interested in the 
following : 

“Although good sport in this partic- 
ular branch — grouse-shooting —is to 
be obtained in some of the English 
counties, notably Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland and 
others, the birds here will seldom lie 
well toadog after the month of August, 
and there can be no question as to the 
superiority of Scotland over any other 
part of the British Isles as a field for 
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the breeding and rearing of grouse. 
Since there is less ground amenable to 
cultivation, the population is more scat- 
tered, and this scarcity of its natural 
enemies is greatly conducive to the 
comfort and well-being of the grouse 
family, not to mention deer and other 
wild game. 

“In Scotland the ‘canny’ and oft- 
times impecunious Scotch lairds let 
their estates for a part of the year, or 
sell the shooting rights for very con- 
siderable sums to southern sportsmen ; 
having discovered by experience that 
this is a much more profitable invest- 
ment than sheep-raising on a large scale, 
since large flocks of sheep and grouse 
are never likely to coexist in the same 
locality. 

“The shepherds disturb the birds and 
their charges trample the eggs, whilst the 
dogs, unless very well broken, will worry 
the ‘cheepers,’ a temptation which they 
find it difficult to resist ; having caught 
one, a slight but fatal gripe is given, 
and pleased with his performance, the 
dog straightway proceeds to treat others 
of the brood in the same way.” 

I must -have fallen asleep, for I re- 
member nothing more until next morn- 
ing, when a brace of Tolleys arrived for 
my master, much to my satisfaction. 

“ Bracket,” the pointer, who had been 
allowed the extraordinary privilege of 
joining our party on this last night, 
said that my lady read that “ Point- 
ers will stand the heat of the early 
months better than setters, though the 
latter will endure more fatigue and hunt 
with more courage ; the hairy pads of 
their feet are better calculated to resist 
the ling, which, in dry weather, cuts like 
wire. 

“The only objection to their universal 
use is that they require a great deal of 
water, without which their speed and 
steadiness are frequently called in ques- 
tion.” But I don’t believe she read any- 
thing of the sort. Anyway Bracket is a 
low-bred fellow who puts on a good 
many airs because he happens to have 
been christened the same name as a 
champion dog of his breed, before they 
found out what sort of a cur he really 
was. I often used to say to him, and it 
always made him wild, a champion! 
but then there’s a breed to be the cham- 
pion of! 

I was utterly tired of London; there 
had been little or nothing to do for 
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months with the exception of a swim in 
the Serpentine, an occasional run down 
to Richmond, or a week on the Thames 
in a house-boat, which is pleasant 
enough ; but one’s talents are wasted in 
London. On the moors I shall have all 
the running I want, perhaps more ; my 
weight must be reduced, however, for I 
have made too good friends with the 
cook, and this agreeable though ple- 
beian habit is not calculated to keep one 
in the best of training. 

But here we were at the Euston rail- 
road station ex route for the north, 
several parties of sportsmen besides 
ourselves equipped with all the acces- 
sories for waging war upon the un- 
lucky grouse. My master ransacked the 
book-stalls for the latest magazines and 
other reading to while away a few hours 
of the long journey. It was thus that 
I first became acquainted with OuTiNc, 
and I said to myself then some day I'll 
let them know what a dog’s got to say 
about it. 

I was smuggled into a private coupé 
with the rest of the party, and thus 
spared the indignity of the dog box with 
its heterogeneous and often quarrel- 
some occupants. 

The express rushed on past smoky 
towns and scattered hamlets, stopping 
but seldom, for we were on board the 
“Flying Scotchman.” 

The flat country was soon left behind, 
and when we were climbing the York- 
shire hills, Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, I had another good look round to 
confirm my prejudice that they were no 
use, anyway. After a short pause at 
Carlisle for refreshments, we sped on- 
ward again. We presently crossed the 
border, and I was on my native heath 
once more. 

The night closed in and every one re- 
tired to roost, so I followed suit ; slept 
soundly until next morning about six 
o'clock to find that we had arrived at 
the little wayside station within five 
miles of our shooting box. There the 
break was awaiting us, drawn by two 
shaggy mountain ponies, old friends of 
mine, and into this vehicle the whole 
party climbed and rattled off, whilst I 
ran alongside. I was so overjoyed that 
I could scarcely restrain my longing to 
hunt the moorland on each side of the 
rugged mountain road which we had to 
traverse. ‘There was much laughter, 
mingled with little feminine shrieks, 
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as the break bumped along over large 
boulders or down into the deep ruts left 
by last Winter’s rains. When the house 
had been reached, after donning their 
shooting things, the party proceeded to 
attack a huge Scotch breakfast of por- 
ridge, ham and eggs, salmon steaks, etc. 
Only a small ration of the former edible 
fell to my share, as I was expected to 
distinguish myself to-day. 

There were four other dogs beside 
myself, not to mention a large curly 
coated retriever, who, it seemed to me, 
was altogether out of place. I did not 
know him, but I suppose he was useful in 
his own particular line, or at least some- 
body thought so. 

Breakfast over and cigars lighted, a 
council of war was held with the head 
keeper regarding the most likely places 
to find birds, and that matter being 
satisfactorily arranged, the party divided 
each taking separate beats. 

What a beautiful morning! How 
bright and cool! The crisp air made me 
wild with delight, as I ranged frantically 
about, apparently with no other object 
in view but to flush everything that flies, 
and get myself into trouble, which I 
very soon did. As I previously remark- 
ed, however, I know my business, and 
am never guilty of any impropriety 
when I settle down to real work. 

A slight breeze was blowing in my 
direction, and suddenly I became aware 
that there was game in the wind. 

The scent is perfectly indescribable, 
and it is worth a whole day’s work to get 
one little whiff. I drew slowly on, my 
master and his friend following close up. 
I could go no further; the birds were al- 
most under my nose, though I could not 
see them. With stony stare and a heart 
that had almost stopped beating, I stood 
with stiffened limbs, hardly daring to 
breathe. It was a moment of intense 
excitement. I heard a muttered “steady, 
boy,” and then, with a rush and a whir, 
an old cock grouse got up challenging 
loudly. Poor fellow ! it was his last call, 
for he soon lay fluttering his life away 
amongst the dewy heather, bowled over 
in fine style. 

A little way off my four-footed com- 
panion was pointing stanchly on his 
own account, heedless of all this noise 
and confusion. As I did not know him 
well, I at once proceeded to investigate 
the matter myself. Sure enough, he was 
right, and three more birds were secured 























as the rest of the brood rose up and 
sailed gayly away over an adjacent hill 
Off we went in pursuit at the keeper’s 
suggestion. I knew he was an excellent 
marker, and by dint of long practice 
could usually approximate within a few 
yards where the birds lit. 

On the way we passed through a small 
thicket of mountain ash and bracken, 
where an old black cock flushed and flew 
off unharmed. He had still some days of 
grace, being yet out of season, and pre- 
senting a somewhat seedy appearance, 
minus his tail and his general bumptious 
demeanor — quite a contrast now to the 
showy bird he will be next October, 
when he is in full plumage. 

Shortly after this episode we again 
encountered the remainder of the brood 
which were first flushed, and as they 
lay close, the bag became perceptibly 
heavier. 

In the distance we could hear the guns 
of the other party, and judging by the 
number of shots, they were having good 
sport. 

We found three more broods, and did 
very fairly by them, considering that it 
was the first day of the season, and 
neither my nerves and muscle nor my 
masters were strung up to the right 
pitch of workmanlike tension. 

It was an ideal day for shooting, but 
the sun was getting hot, and I was 
forced to take advantage of every drop 
of water. 

The bag filled rapidly ; but, notwith- 
standing, I think we were all glad (es- 
pecially the keeper) when the ladies ap- 
peared in sight, followed by the “ gillie” 
leading a Shetland pony with the lunch. 

In the course of half an hour the 
other guns came up, and we compared 
notes, and carefully disposed the con- 
tents of our different bags on the 
ground, admidst admiring comments 
and exclamations of delight from my 
lady and the fair enthusiasts with her. 

Ample justice was dune to the mid- 
day meal, which, thanks to the ladies, 
was quite an elaborate affair, with a 
cunningly devised salad and_ sand- 
wiches of delicate workmanship; and 
yet I have heard growling old beasts 
hint that ladies are in the way amongst 
a shooting party. Lrnch over, the ladies 
declared their intention of trying the 
burn for trout, and one gentleman of 
the party, somewhat “fat and scant of 
breath,” suggested that he should be 
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permitted to accompany them and carry 
the fishing basket. His benevolent in- 
tentions were speedily frustrated, and he 
was compelled willy nilly to bear his part 
in the afternoon campaign. He never 
ought to have come, poor man! he was a 
novice. I didn’t know him, but I heard 
one of the party say he believed he was 
the original “ Perkin Middlewick,” at 
which they all laughed heartily, but I 
did not see why. When back in London 
I’ll ask about this at the club. 

After an hour’s rest and a few pipes 
we tramped along, picking up a few 
birds here and there until it was time 
to return home, and none of us were 
sorry, for all were a trifle footsore or leg- 
weary. I know I was, but I had the 
honor of the Gordons to maintain, and I 
did it. : 

The ladies, whose efforts with the rod 
had been fairly successful, met us on the 
threshold, displaying their catch with 
pardonable pride. The other sports- 
men came limping in, tired, like our- 
selves, and if you had seen that curly- 
coated retriever you would not be sur- 
prised. I wondered why he had been 
taken along. 

I made my way to the kitchen for din- 
ner, after which, lying before the peat 
fire, my eyes shut involuntarily, and thus 
ended the twelfth of August. 

We had a good many such days dur- 
ing the Fall. Our shooting abounded 
in all three varieties of the grouse fam- 
ily indigenous to the British Isles, the 
black, the red and the ptarmigan, or 
white grouse, though the red, which is 
my favorite, far exceeded the others in 
number. 

Black game and red grouse are at 
daggers drawn, and it is rare indeed to 
find them in the same locality, whilst the 
ptarmigan isolate themselves complete- 
ly, and inhabit only the summits of the 
highest mountains, where they may be 
found perched amidst the rocks and dé- 
bris, the color of which they so closely 
resemble that it requires a practiced 
eye to distinguish them from their sur- 
roundings. They never take a long 
flight — merely circle about like pigeons 
around a dove-cote. We dogs do not 
scent them well, and there is neither 
enterprise in flushing them nor credit in 
bringing them down. I think ptarmi- 


gan-shooting is an insipid diversion, only 
comparable as a sport to the shooting of 
The 


trapped birds at a pigeon match. 
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red grouse, however, is a bird well 
worthy of the sportsman’s notice. Its 
flight renders it not quite so easy a mark 
as some suppose, for, when flushed, 
they often rise almost vertically to a 
considerable height, and then dart for- 
ward. Expert shots will pull them 
down with ease, but it must be done as 
coins are hit when thrown into the air 
—on the turn. 

Oh! the rows I have heard over a re- 
ceipt for shooting grouse are beyond 
belief. Grouse-shooting, like casting a 
fly or riding a horse, can only be ac- 
quired by experience and practiee. I’ve 
heard sportsmen say that holding the 
gun straight is a preliminary to success. 
Fancy its taking a man to find that 
out. These rows make us dogs laugh. 

A driven grouse, whirring along at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, requires a 
good deal of stopping, as its own impe- 
tus will often carry the bird thirty or 
forty yards when shot dead, and woe 
to the unlucky wight who should chance 
toreceive one upon his devoted head, 
should it be flying down wind. 

When large packs follow each other 
in quick succession the fun is fast and 
furious enough, but to my mind there is 
a monotony about it—the same kind of 
shot repeated over and over again until 
it becomes almost mechanical. 

We dogs prefer the “ old-fashioned ” 
way when the bags are smaller, ’tis true, 
and such scores as I heard were made by 
Lord Walsingham—a thousand grouse in 
one day to his own gun—are out of the 
question. Yet each bird represents an 
episode in our day’s sport. One is pulled 
down in capital style as he speeds up a 
rocky gorge; another bird is shot as he 
was topping a hill. Some are “ browned,” 
though I did not hear the sportsman 
publish the fact at the time. The in- 





tended victim is now doubtless relating 
his hairbreadth ’scapes to sympathetic 
brothers and sisters, all huddled to- 
gether under some sheltering bank and 
listening to the distant random gun to 
which one of their family owes his life. 

I like to see my masters kill clean, or 
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miss clean. It makes even a dog mad 
to hear the shooter exclaim, “ Feather- 
ed that beggar badly,” or “ That one’s 
dropped a leg,” disgusted that the birds 
have got away, and never giving a fur- 
ther thought to the poor cripples, who 
will perhaps perish miserably ; and then 
these same men will throw the blame on 
the dog, and say that they must throw a 
sop to Cerberus, or the dogs will lose 
heart. That’s just about as mean as 
their excuse for driving. It is true, 
both black game and red grouse, should 
they have been much disturbed, will 
congregate in large packs very early 
in the season, and it is not easy to ap- 
proach them wjthin shooting distance ; 
but if left to themselves, they will lie 
well to a dog even in October. Wet 
weather— and, alas! rain is not infre- 
quent in Scotland, though they do call 
it Scotch mist — makes the birds wild. 

I think I have told you that it is my 
habit, bad or good according to the way 
you use or abuse it, to always keep on 
friendly terms with the cook. ‘There 
are very few differences of opinion be- 
tween us, and in regard to the gastro- 
nomic qualities of the grouse, while I 
never touch ’em myself, I accept my 
master’s opinion that he is beyond crit- 
icism. Properly kept and properly 
cooked, he is the game par excellence, 
and will not yield the palm even to 
the far-famed canvas-back duck of the 
United States, about which a Chesapeake 
Bay dog I knew was always boasting. 

The British climate in itself, with 
all its shortcomings, is particularly well 
adapted for “hanging ” game, and with- 
out this preliminary I think one might 
as well cater from amongst the feather- 
ed denizens of the farmyard. Some 
poor souls aver that they will eat noth- 
ing that is not “fresh.” Let them en- 
joy their crude cheese and tasteless game 
in their own way so long as we are not 
invited to dine withthem. Of course, oys- 
ters and mackerel do not require hang- 
ing, because grouse do; but there is a 
right and a wrong way of doing things, 
and if my master don’t know, who does ? 
CLAuD Prescott. 
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can scarcely be named a forest too 

wild or a waterway too perilous or 

remote for visits by enthusiastic 
explorers, it is something of a comfort 
to staider folk to think that there still 
remain near-by attractions. One need 
not perform a long journey into sparse- 
ly peopled wilds to find the picturesque 
in American scenery; the natural beau- 
ties of New England and the East are 
quite as perfect and attractive in their 
own way as those of the famous West. 
It offers at many points the wilderness, 
though lying almost within touch of the 
most advanced civilization. Such nooks 
and corners are the delight of mildly 
adventurous people, and perhaps few 
parts of the East appeal more strongly 
to the lover of nature than Mount 
Mansfield, the loftiest peak of Vermont’s 
Green Mountains. 

Situated within view of at least one 
city and of many small towns—not to 
speak of villages and country hamlets 
by the dozen—with two separate lines 
of railway branching apart on the plain 
at its foot, Mansfield would not, at first 
sight, be deemed the secluded retreat it 
really is. 

And yet this hoary mountain gathers 
around its base all the eternal solitudes 
of nature, as if the solemn quiet of the 
aboriginal world had sought a final 
shelter beneath these towering cliffs. 
In the deep forests that still clothe its 
base and lower sides no sound is to be 
heard save the bark of a chickaree, the 
rustling of a porcupine in the under- 
brush, the whir of a partridge or the 
heavy tread of a bear. The grim soli- 
tude of the heights above seems to com- 
municate itself to the wooded recesses 
below. On the mountain crest the same 
solemn quiet prevails, broken now and 
then only by the scream of an eagle on 
the crags, or by the growl of the thun- 
der-storm as it harries the clouds on the 
summit. The giant who is fabled to 
sleep beneath the superincumbent mass 
of Mansfield never wakes. He lends 


| these venturesome days, when there 





the outlines of his features to the moun- 
tain; his voice never breaks its still- 
ness. 
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There are two ways to the summit: 
one—a carriage road—from the village 
of Stowe on the east; the other a foot- 
path up the western slope. I have no 
doubt—in fact, I am certain—that Mans- 
field is climbable at other points; but as 
the ordinary tourist will take one or the 
other of these two routes, I shall speak 
of no other. For those who prefer to be 
carried to the summit behind a pair of 
good horses, the eastern slope is to be 
chosen; for others who wish to gain the 
heights by strength of limb and length 
of breath, there is but one way, and that 
is to climb the beetling precipices over- 
looking its western base. 

We made our start from Under-hill, 
thence we progressed over an ordinary 
country road; our route, distinctly in- 
dicated by frequent guide-posts, led 
gradually uphill. By many turnings 
and windings our driver brought us 
slowly within the stern influence of the 
mountain. It rose before us a gigantic 
mass of rock towering up towards the 
sky, the scars and rugged precipices that 
line its sides slowly growing more visi- 
ble and repellent. At length we reached 
the half-way house, the terminus of our 
carriage ride. Why it should be called 
a house when there is no trace of a 
house left, except a grass-grown excava- 
tion to show where the hotel once stood, 
is probably due to the tyranny that cus- 
tom often exercises over speech. 

Happily the ascent, at the outset, is 
gradual. For some distance the trail 
follows the bed of an extinct streamlet, 
and offers no particular difficulty to the 
climber. The ground under foot is hard, 
and in many places is covered with moss 
and grass. Gradually, however, as the 
ascent continues, this mossy footing is 
succeeded by bed-rock, and then the 
trail begins to zigzag. 

We were without a guide, having re- 
solved to make out our way by ourselves; 
but the trail was sufficiently plain, as 
it led over ledges and by the verge of 
wooded precipices. 

As continued exertion, intermitted 
now and then for a rest on some rocky 
seat or jutting stump, gradually brought 
its reward in increased altitude, we noted 
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that the trees became scarcer and more 
stunted. In a little while we reached an 
opening and looked out upon the world 
below. The prospect was varied and 
beautiful. Below us, almost beneath 
us, rested the heavy forest, wild, lonely, 
shaggy, undulating with the contour of 
the mountain: here marked by sudden 
turns and higher bluffs, there jutting 
out as it covers some impending cliff. 
Our path led round corners of giant 
rock and overlooked steep precipices. 
Mountain herbage beneath our feet 
softened the ruggedness of our road- 
way. We were nearing the top, and 
the trail again became a stairway of 
stone. At last we reached the top, 
breathless but exultant, threw ourselves 
down on the hard flooring and rested. 
Above us was the deep azure of heaven 
and around us played the cooling breeze 
of the mountaintop, From the half-way 
house to the summit is reckoned at two 
miles. This distance we did in exactly 
seventy minutes. The stages of our 
ascent that we had found the steepest 
might have been avoided had we chosen 
to make longer detours. 

Having rested ourselves at the mod- 
est but deserving hostelry known as the 
Summit House, and refreshed ourselves 
with a good dinner, we prepared “to 
do” the mountain. We first turned our 
attention to that part of it known locally 
as the “nose,” a stupendous pile of rock 
rising 500 feet above the surrounding 
level. In the general outline of the 
mountain this is the salient feature. 
From its summit, which is reached by 
easy stages up a natural stairway of 
rock, a grand panorama of scenery was 
revealed, particularly towards the west. 
To the left is Lake Champlain, with the 
Adirondacks as a background on the 
farther shore. The day was beautifully 
clear, and we counted almost all the 
islands that lie, like so many giant craft 
eternally moored, upon its glassy bosom. 
The island to the left, facing Shelburne 
Bay, is Juniper with its pharos ; near it, 
still farther to the left, is Rock Dunder. 
Farther over, towards the New York 
shore, are the Four Brothers. Burlington 
must lie where the shore curves inward, 
opposite Juniper and to the east of it. 
We could not see the city then, but our 
host promised to point it out to us at 
night, when the electric lights were lit. 

On the face, or perpendicular front, 
of the nose we clearly discerned the an- 
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gular features of The Old Man of the 
Mountain. Little Old Man of the Moun- 
tain would be a more appropriate title 
to give him, in order to distinguish this 
rocky old pigmy from the real Old Man 
whom fancy has placed as a sleeping 
giant upholding the immense mass of 
Mansfield. The profile of this Little 
Old Man is, for all the world, like the 
side view that Ayer’s Almanac gives of 
the man in the moon when that lumi- 
nary enters her second quarter. Every 
feature of our old man in stone was dis- 
tinctly outlined with a sharpness and 
angularity that do not speak well for the 
good temper of their owner. As he is 
also hanging from what should be a 
very sensitive portion of the recumbent 
giant’s physiognomy — the nostrils — it 
is a wonder that old Mansfield does not 
sneeze him off! 

From the hotel balcony a fine view 
can be had of the village of Stowe, ly- 


ing in the valley beyond. Peaceful and 


quiet, it reposes between the hills. A 
long, serpentine road winds up the moun- 
tain-side. This is a carriage-way, and 
is, as I have said, the road to be follow- 
ed by all who wish to ride to the sum- 
mit. Away to the left opens a vista 
through the foot-hills. In the far dis- 
tance of this perspective can be seen the 
mountains of Canada. An opening be- 
tween Jay Peak and the Ellsmore and 
Sterling mountains affords this distant 
view—to my mind one of the finest from 
Mount Mansfield. 

Next we turned and gazed upon the 
mountain itself. This easterly side we 
had not yet examined with a glass. We 
found it more precipitous and rugged of 
outline even than the others. There 
was a dark opening down on the face of 
a frowning precipice to the north of us. 
Our host said that this was the mouth 
of Ice Cave. “Could it be reached?” 
“Yes; by ropes and a ladder held by 
strongarms. Thousands of tons of ice 
are there.” We decided that the ice 
business was not in our line just then; 
we did not visit Ice Cave. 

From the base of the nose to the point 
of the chin is a distance of one and one- 
half miles. Contrary to all principles of 
sculpture and figure-painting, the chin 
of this Mansfield giant rises higher than 
the nose—300 feet higher. Between 
these two features, as is customary, lie 
the lips. These are huge piles of rock, 
rising to a considerable elevation above 














the general ascending angle of the pro- 


file. Between them they make the 
mouth a yawning chasm, frightfully 
abrupt. Beyond the lips are the higher 
ridges that terminate in the chin. 

No well-defined trail or path leads 
along the mountain top; yet there is no 
difficulty in finding one’s way to its ex- 
tremest point. The topmost ridge is 
completely denuded of vegetation, only 
the bare rock showing itself. In places, 
however, sheltered by boulders, mosses 
and other mountain herbage flourish. 
At seme points, also, strange to relate, 
morasses are found; and it is well known 
that the Lake of the Clouds is one of 
the attractions of the summit. Huge 
boulders are sprinkled along this top- 
most ridge. Seen from the country be- 
neath, they look like warty excrescences 
on a bald head. The bed-rock of the 
mountain itself appears to be of mica 
slate mixed with a trifle of marble and 
some flint here and there. 

The late Professor Agassiz pro- 
nounced three of the large boulders to 
be Labrador drift, deposited on Mans- 
field during the glacial period; we were 
naturally desirous to examine them. 
Hence we took unusual pains to inspect 
carefully every rock and boulder worthy 
of the name. We could discover none, 
however, that differed in composition 
from the rest, or from the mountain rock 
itself, and so we labored on until at last 
we reached the highest point of the 
mountain, the extremity of the chin. 
Here we stood, 4,389 feet above sea- 
level, certain that at that hour none stood 
higher in the good State of Vermont. 

Magnificent indeed was the panorama 
that spread out before us. To the right 
lay the White Mountains, blending with 
clouds and melting into distance on the 
eastern horizon; and between us and 
them arose numberless peaks and ranges 
of. lesser height and fame. Away off on 
the northwestern horizon we could dis- 
cern Mount Royal, with the towers and 
steeples of Montreal clustering at its 
foot; to the left the Adirondacks, with 
their suggestions of illimitable perspect- 
ive ; to the south Camel’s Hump, the 
only hilltop in Vermont at all approach- 
ing Mansfield in height. 

These were the border-lands of our 
vision. In the nearer distance, and yet 
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miles away, no less interesting objects 
attracted our attention. Champlain was 
even more visible than from the nose. 
We could almost trace its waters to the 
St. Lawrence. The sinuous windings of 
its bays and headlands, especially on 
the Vermont side, were all mapped out 
before us. We could now understand 
how in the early days of American his- 
tory this lake afforded such a convenient 
path of travel to the raiding French or 
predatory Indians. 

Beneath us, almost within a stone’s 
throw — between our mountain and the 
Sterling range, which here abuts on 
Mansfield—lay the famous Smuggler’s 
Notch. Through this awesome notch 
the hardy smugglers of the early dec- 
ades of the present century carried 
their contraband silks and brandies from 
Canada into the valley of the Connecti- 
cut. In those days, also, the caves and 
woody recesses of these mountains were 
inhabited by wolves and panthers ; and 
many a stirring tale is still told of noc- 
turnal encounters between the savage 
beasts and the scarcely less fierce men 
who plied their unlawful trade beneath 
the shadow of these crags. 

The greatest charm of the whole varied 
panorama thus spread beneath us was due 
not so much to mountain-range or lake- 
expanse as to the one element of civil- 
ization that pervaded it all. Villages, 
farm-houses, country towns dotted the 
scene on all sides. Even the tops of 
some of the foot-hills were yielding toll 
to the industry of man. Everywhere 
could be seen evidences of his occupancy 
and handiwork. And this, to my mind, 
constitutes the superiority of Mansfield, 
as a coigne of vantage, over every other 
mountain in America. A sunset from 
Dragon Summit in Arizona is immeas- 
urably finer; the valley of the Rio 
Grande, as seen from the heights of the 
Grand Canyon, is more imposing; the 
precipices and narrowing chasms of the 
Sierra Nevada are more rugged, as seen 
from Tehachepi ; Pike’s Peak commands 
a greater range of vision, and Mount 
Washington rears its stately head nearer 
heaven: but from none of these can be 
seen at one glance such a panorama of 
natural beauty, wedded to human civil- 
ization, as from this modest mountain of 
Vermont. 
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HE second class of 
military schools 
are those _ estab- 
lished by States or 
Territories, or are 
regularly incorpo- 
rated institutions. 
The history of the 
origin of these mil- 
itary colleges is ex- 
ceedingly inter- 

esting. As we said in July OvTine, 

the importance of a training like that 
of arms is never seen so clearly as at 
the end of a great conflict, where the 
necessity of such elements has been 
deeply felt. Washington recognized 
this so thoroughly that almost one of 
the first messages he sent to Congress, 
after his inauguration in 1790, con- 
tained a special report from General 
Knox, then Secretary of War, on the 
subject of military training. In this 
report General Knox said: “All dis- 
cussions on the subject of a powerful 
militia will result in one or the other of 
the following principles: First, either 
efficient institutions must be established 
for the military education of the youth, 
and the knowledge acquired therein 
shall be diffused throughout the com- 
munity by means of rotation; or, sec- 
ondly, that the militia must be formed 





of substitutes, after the manner of the 
militia of Great Britain.” As a result 
of this, two years later Congress passed 
the famous militia law, that has never 
been repealed and remains on our statute 
books to-day, where it is the laughing- 
stock and butt of the most of our wit 
directed against the nation’s militia. 
This is the law called for “the enroll- 
ment of all able-bodied citizens of the 
respective States,” between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, but as this 
law made no provision for the military 
education of the youth of the country, 
Washington again addressed a message 
to Congress, in which he said : “ How- 
ever pacific the general policy of anation 
may be, it ought never to be without an 
adequate stock of military knowledge 
for emergencies.” And again : “ What- 
ever arguments may be drawn from 
particular examples,superficially viewed, 
a thorough examination of the subject 
will evince that the art of war is both 
comprehensive and complicated; that 
it demands much previous study, and 
that the possession of it, in its most im- 
proved and perfect state, is always of 
great moment to the security of a na- 
tion.” The Congress, in 1802, estab- 
lished the Military Academy at West 
Point, but the idea that both Washing- 
ton and Knox had in view was a system 
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of pooular military instruction, “ dif- 
fused throughout the community.” In 
1808, after a long debate, Congress again 
passed a militia law that, with many 
obsolete requirements, still remains on 
the statute books; but here Congress 
dropped the subject till the outbreak of 
the Rebellion, when the North, having 
but a small nucleus of West Point of- 
ficers, while the South had in addition 
many well-trained officers from the col- 
leges of the South, where military train- 
ing had been part of the curriculum, 
showed in a startling way the necessity 
of further means of military education. 
In fact, so plain was this necessity, that 
early in 1861 efforts were made to in- 
troduce military drill in the public 
schools. In New York the matter was 
referred to special committees, and in 
1863 drill was ordered in all high 
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schools in Boston, where it has remained 
to this day as part of the course. At the 
present time, drill is compulsory in the 
public schools of Boston, Washington 
and afew other large cities. Public senti- 
ment and necessity, thus brought out so 
strongly, caused Congress to act in a 
manner becoming to the people, the re- 
sult of which was the so-called Morill 
act of 1862, the purpose of which was to 
establish the State agricultural colleges. 
Little, however, was accomplished by 
this act, and in 1865 the House adopted 
the following resolution : 

“Resolved, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs, when appointed, be 
instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of establishing a National Military 
School in some of the States of the 
Northwest.” In this same Congress 
several other measures were presented 
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looking towards the 
promoting of mili- 
tary education, but 
it was finally the 
Lynch _ bill— April 
19, '66,—that passed. 
This provided for 
military instruction 
in the agricultu- 
ral colleges estab- 
lished under the act 








93 of 1862. The Wil- 

COL. C. E. HYATT, se Lah ci Cee 
President Pennsylvania SOR 555, 0 ae same 
Military Academy. year, passed the 


Senate, and was fi- 
nally adopted by both houses. It read 
as follows: “That, for the purpose 
of promoting knowledge of military 
science among the young men of the 
United States, the President may, upon 
the application of any established col- 
lege or university within the United 
States with sufficient capacity to edu- 
cate at one time not less than one 
hundred and fifty male students, detail 
an officer of the Army to act as president, 
superintendent or professor of such col- 
lege or university ; that the number of 
officers so detailed shall not exceed 
twenty at any time, and they shall be 
apportioned through the United States 
as nearly as practicable according to 
population, and shall be governed by 
general rules to be prescribed from time 
to time by the President.” 

To provide for the practical study of 
military art, the Schenck bill was passed 
in 1870, This authorizes the Secretary 
of War “in his discretion to issue such 
number of small arms and pieces of field 
artillery as may appear to be required 
for practice and instruction of students 
of any university under the provisions of 
the act of 1866." The good accomplished 
by this law was not long in showing. At 
first there was considerable 
opposition to it. Wendell Phil- 
lips termed it “a harmful and 
unchristian innovation.” But, 
notwithstanding, it soon found 
such favor that considerable 
influence was exerted by col- 
leges to obtain the detail. 
This led to a change in the 
law, whereby the number de- 
tailed was increased to thirty, 
and again to forty, and then 
fifty and sixty, and last year 
. & proposition was introduced 
to increase the number of 
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army officers to seventy-five ard also 
detail a certain number of naval officers. 
In reporting the bill in 1887 increasing 
the number to fifty, the committee of 
the Senate said: “The substantial good 
that has been derived by the State uni- 
versities and public colleges of the coun- 
try from the detail of officers of the 
Army to act as military instructors is 
very great, and the observation of all 
who have come in contact with these 
institutions shows the fact to be that 
the dteail should be increased with the 
growing wants of thecountry.” Indeed, 
so great have been the benefits accruing 
from a detail of this sort, to the college, 
that invariably the number of students 
to the college have increased from this 
cause twenty to forty per cent. Such, 
in brief, is the history of the official and 
legislative action of Congress regarding 
the propagation of military knowledge. 
Forty-one of the States are supplied 
with army details, and the number of 
students under the instruction of these 


officers is over 11,000, The War Depart- 


ment has, within the last two years, 
taken a deeper interest in the matter, 
and at every school where an officer 
is detailed an inspector is sent around 
once, and sometimes twice, a year, who 
reports as to the efficiency of the officer 
detailed, the number of students under 
military instruction, and the results ob- 
tained. The War Department also has 
recorded in the Army Register, annually, 
the names of the three students at each 
college standing highest in military 
attainments. The Department further 
furnishes copies of Regulations and 
Tactics, war maps, specimens of the 
various powders and projectiles used in 
the service, signal flags and torches, etc. 
Text-books are also recommended to be 
followed, but, for obvious reasons, it is 
impossible, neither would it be 
advisable, for the Government 
to prescribe any exact course 
of study to be followed. At 
all the cadets are drilled in 
the school of the soldier, the 
company and battalion, and 
the gun squad, and the officer 
further delivers lectures on 
military law, courts-martial, 
guard duty, the making out 
of company and_ battalion 
papers, organization of armies, 
and kindred subjects. Drills 
are had at least twice a week, 
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and generally on every school day. The 
lectures are delivered once a week, or 
once a month. At some of the schools 
the military department has been a 
prominent feature for the past fifteen 
or twenty years, while at others the 
detail has been obtained only within the 
last three or four years. 

The table III. gives the names of all 
of the second class of military schools 
and their whereabouts, as nearly as the 
author can correctly ascertain them. 
Of this number, many will be recog- 
nized as of national reputation. In in- 
vestigating the methods of these schools 
and comparing the results attained by 
them, several important facts impress 
themselves at once on the reader. In 
more than one the discipline is ob- 
served as nearly as possible as at West 
Point, which is but natural, since in all 
this class either the commandant or 
military instructor is an officer of the 
Army detailed for that very purpose. 
Much of the discipline is interwoven 
and grows out of the military instruc- 
tion that the cadets receive. In many, 
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of necessity it is of the highest standard, 
and requires that exactness and precis- 
ion of the cadet in all the routine of 
daily duties that give the especial value 
to military education. The hourly bugle- 
call to recitations, the forming into line 
to march to class-room or meals, the 
guard-mounting, the drills or parades, 
inevitably result in giving to the student 
that promptness which is invaluable to 
him in any walk of life. System pre- 
vails everywhere, and when discipline 
is exercised with kindness but rigidly 
and unrelentingly enforced, it invariably 
develops in the cadet dignity, correct 
deportment, respect for elders, a love of 
system and law, and a higher degree of 
military pride and personal bearing. 
Physically, the drill, when properly com- 
menced and kept up, develops the erect 
gait, the healthy complexion, the bright 
eye, the habits of personal cleanliness, 
that make military drill stand confess- 
edly without a superior to any other 
form of exercise. 

- In some of the above named schools 
the drill is not properly commenced or 
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kept up. From this the query arises, 
when is it proper to commence military 
drill and how should it be kept up? 
The answer to this is that the first and 
greatest aim of military drill for youth 
is to develop physically and morally the 
highest and best attributes and qualities 
of the human form, mind, and heart. 
The growing tree that is not sheltered 
from the prevailing winds soon acquires 
a bias in that direction, but if while a 
shrub it is supported by a frame and its 
natural deformities corrected, it soon 
grows sufficiently strong and hardy to 
be trained to assume any shape the gar- 
dener desires it to take. So, also, with 
the boy. If he is put to drill before his 
muscles are strong enough to bear a 
gun, or his mind mature enough to com- 
prehend obedience, it is evident that 
drill must give a bias to the mind and 
body in the wrong direction. _ Instead 
of a full, erect, and muscular develop- 
ment, he grows up with a stooping 
shoulder bent over by the weight of a 
gun too much for his young body, his 
chest is flat, his waist small, his back 
hollow, and should he strive to correct 
these deficiencies by exercise, he is but 
too apt to increase them. His mind, 
also, becomes perverted with a wrong 
idea of discipline, and instead of seeking 
to render himself subordinate in all 
respects, he seeks the animal power of 
exercising authority over others, for the 
mere pleasure of obliging them to ex- 
ecute his will. The entire system has 
been vicious to this youth, because not 
properly applied. Attending schools in 
this country, we find every phase of 
human life. There are rich and poor 
boys, the strong and weak of body as 
well as the strong and weak of mind; 
the boy who inherits the stamp and 
traits of vicious ancestors, and the boy 
descended from men who ever kept 
honor first. All kinds of minds and all 
kinds of hearts, and no two of them ex- 
actly the same. It is evident that the 
same treatment cannot be rigidly pre- 
scribed and followed to correct the bad 
and develop the good in all. Yet in 
too many schools we see all boys of the 
age of twelve and even ten years com- 
pelled to attend military drill—not sys- 
tematically, but once or perhaps twice 
a week, and then but for a half-hour or 
three-quarters at most. And the drill 
itself is not properly understood by the 
instructor, Indeed, it may be laid down 
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as a fact absolutely without dispute, 
that in those schools that have not made 
a success of military drill the fault can 
be attributed directly to the incompe- 
tence of the instructor. He is either 
incapable of understanding the individ- 
ual cadet, and therefore cannot apply 
the drill properly, or he is ignorant of 
the ground rules of military drill itself. 
Another fact may also be laid down as 
absolute, namely, that those who decry 
military drill are ignorant of its funda- 
mental rules or its application. Norule 
can be laid down that will cover all 
cases, as to when and how often and 
how much military drill should be ap- 
plied. It must be left to the comman- 
dant of each school to decide. Boys who 
are not sufficiently mature in either body 
or mind should be excluded from it till 
they grow old enough. Wherever there 
are malformations, or local weaknesses, 
these should be first corrected by special 
exercises before attempting the treat- 
ment of the whole body. It makes no 
difference whether the ultimate object 
be to fit the boy for the life and duties 
of a soldier or for the worries and cares 
of a business man, military drill itself is 
defective where it is applied too young 
or tooearly. This fact is recognized by 
all the great Powers of Europe, who all 
have laws looking to the physical devel- 
opment of boys at an early age, for the 
purpose of fitting them to become re- 
cruits for their armies. In 1880 France 
passed laws requiring the enrollment 
of all able-bodied boys of twelve years 
and over in the “scolaires bataillons.” 
These boys wear a uniform, have mus- 
kets and regular military drill, but the 
age is too young, and the nation recog- 
nizes it now and will repeal the law. 
What is the proper system for mili- 
tary drill and discipline? This, again, 
is hard to lay down exactly, and each 
school must establish its own rules to 
meet necessities in the best way. Some 
laws there are that must be common to 
all. Professor Mercur, of West Point, de- 
fines military discipline “ to include train- 
ing and educating the soldier in all the 
duties of his profession, and in implant- 
ing in him that respect for authority 
which causes him to obey without ques- 
tion the legal orders of his superiors, un- 
der all circumstances, even tothe unhes- 
itating sacrifice of his life.” And on the 
broad field of life generally, we may 
add that discipline consists in subordi- 
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nating one’s self to duty and right at all 
times and places, even to the giving up 
of one’s life. 

It is admitted that military drill teach- 
es and develops obedience, patience, 
forbearance, and fortitude. These are 
moral qualities, and if the physical qual- 
ities of health, a quick eye, a steady 
nerve, and sinewy muscles are combined 
with them, the result is courage, pres- 
ence of mind, and that exercise of mind 
and judgment necessary in moments of 
great responsibility and grave peril. 
Therefore the young cadet on entering 
the military school must be taught the 
cardinal principles of obedience, respect 
for law and authority, and responsibility. 
He should, according to his age, strength, 
and understanding, be given a set of 
military gymnastic exercises, which 
must be as regularly practiced as eating 
dinner. They may at first be distaste- 
ful—and yet that depends upon his in- 
structor. A good instructor is one who 
combines with a thorough understand- 
ing of his business a firm will and a 
tactful manner. There is always more 
than one way of presenting an exercise, 
but there may always be found for mili- 
tary exercises a pleasant and interest- 
ing one. There can be in nothing, any 
profit without interest. In military 
drill the interest increases with the 
profit, since the more that is learned the 
more is the responsibility; but keeping 
abreast with it is the confidence begot 
of understanding and good nerves, that 
enables one to undertake the responsi- 
bility with earnest pleasure. Thecadet 
must have every movement regulated 
by lawand order. A time to rise and to 
retire, atime for each meal, so much 
time for each drill or exercise, so much 
for each study and recitation, so much 
for hisown dispensation,must all be regu- 
lated by laws, and then most firmly and 
impartially enforced. Whatever consti- 
tutes an offense should also be placed 
plainly before him, and the knowledge 
of each penalty in case of breaches of 
laws or regulations; and the punish- 
ment be summary and impartial, and 
unfailing, wherever no doubt exists of 
the guilty ones. On the other hand, no 
opportunity must ever be lost of devel- 
oping or encouraging whatever quali- 
ties of a good nature are found in the 
boy. At too many schools cadet offi- 
cers are made so because their parents 
are wealthy or influential, or because 
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the boy himself may have a particular- 
ly fine figure or good address, and not 
for any intrinsic merit of the cadet or 
of his work while at school. This may 
all be an immediate help to the school 
itself, but in the song run it will prove 
disastrous. To the cadets it is always 
so. Such a system of appointing cadet 
officers promotes and engenders syco- 
phancy on the part of the cadet who de- 
sires to transgress as he pleases without 
being reported. Itcreates jealousy and 
ill-feeling, which therefore detract from 
the usefulness of the individual, and it 
does not by any means reward merit as 
it deserves to be rewarded, but, on the 
contrary, by its workings is created a 
privileged class. Too often the boy who 
has been at school a long time is over- 
looked, and a boy who has just entered 
is appointed an officer over him, because 
the new boy’s father is influential or his 
favor is necessary totheschool. It may 
be asked why the old boy should feel 
so, if the new boy is worthy of the 
place of officer overhim? Because it is 
not in human nature that any boy who 
has passed successfully the two, or 
three, or four years allotted him, and 
demonstrated that he possesses the in- 
tellect and application that entitle him 
to the place, should not feel something 
of the dignity that belongs to the po- 
sition; because he has earnedit. He 
has got through with his elementary 
studies, and is entering on those that 
belong more exclusively to the pro- 
fession he expects to follow. He may 
be separated by a few months from 
the profession he has chosen of all 
others—the profession which will place 
him face to face with the heroes and 
great men whose words and deeds have 
illumined the times and are printed on 
the hearts of the nation. He has shown 
himself worthy by his years of study 
and application, his stay at the school, 
to approach the gateway which ushers 
him into manhood and the world—to 
take his place among the “ bread-win- 
ners ” of sixty millions of people. It is 
something to be proud of, and he feels 
it. It should be so recognized and as he 
is as far above the boy just entered as the 
United States Senator is above the vil- 
lage districtman. What is the remedy 
for this evil, which will not at the same 
time bring a greater one to the school— 
the loss of wealthy or influential patron- 
age? In putting one boy over another 
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there should be justice and necessity 
apparent in the promotion. In the 
army and navy the principle of pro- 
motion by seniority is acknowledged to 
be just and fair. Civil-service spirit is 
simply to reward experience with office, 
and in all business corporations sys- 
tems which have justice and necessity 
to recommend them will be settled upon, 
while those in which these elements are 
lacking will be put aside. The remedy, 
therefore, is plain; it is to make all ca- 
dets go through the same course of 
training, and then, in turn, give each 
boy an equal chance to perform the 
duties of private, corpoial, sergeant, 
lieutenant or captain. Allow no one 
outside the highest class to retain office 
longer than twomonths. And to crown 
all, give the highest positions to the 
boys of the highest class who have 
shown themselves the worthiest; but 
in so doing, although not relaxing in 
the slightest one iota of routine or dis- 
cipline, treat the boy more as an equal, 
with more confidence, and make him 
feel that he is on his honor to do his 
duty the best way he can. The adop- 
tion of such a system would create 
another grade at schools —a grade to 
be looked up to by other classes, a re- 
ward for years of good conduct and 
study. All would thus be placed on an 
equality ; no one have privileges denied 
to others. The high-class cadet would 
feel the weight of an honorable respon- 
sibility upon him, and his honor and 
good faith would be at once appealed to 
in a way that is irresistible—if, instead 
of being punished, he meets with fair 
criticism, his mistakes pointed out to 
him, and he is made to feel that the 
eyes of men are upon him to gauge his 
worth. Surround him with good in- 
fluences, for at this period he is pecu- 
liarly open to receive them, and with 
such treatment his class at once be- 
come valuable aids and assistants in 
enforcing and carrying out all school 
laws and regulations. Influences which 
will mould boys’ ideas into pure and 
wholesome channels come from men 
who have battled with the world till 
they have learned patience. Such men 
have experience, and the judgment that 
comes with experience, patience, for- 
bearance and the power to read men’s 
as well as boys’ minds. These quali- 
ties come only with years. 

It is in the third class of military 
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schools that we are astonished with the 
military idea and military principles. 
When these schools take up such a sys- 
tem, it is because they recognize either 
a very popular system or great good in 
it. The fourth table gives the names 
and whereabouts of all the schools of 
any standing the author so far has 
been able to discover. The range of 
ideas and methods, and means of carry- 
ing them out, at these schools vary con- 
siderably. At some it is merely an ad- 
vertisement, at others the system is a 
farce, and in still others it is the equal 
of any system prevailing among any of 
the schools of the second class, The 
history of this class of schools is some- 
what akin to that of the second class. 
Indeed, the second class may be said to 
result from the third. I quote herewith 
from a lecture of Prof. Hartwell, of 
Johns Hopkins University, on this point : 

“ Alden Partridge, captain of engineers 
in the United States Army, who was for 
a time superintendent of the Military 
Academy, seems to have been the first 
person to found an institution modeled 
after that at West Point. Captain Part- 
ridge left the Military Academy in 1817, 
and in 1818 resigned from the military 
service of the Government. In a lec- 
ture delivered by him in 1820 on what 
he conceived to be the deficiencies of 
superior education as then conducted, 
Captain Partridge spoke as follows : 

““ Another defect in the present sys- 
tem is the entire neglect, in all our 
principal seminaries, of physical educa- 
tion. The great importance, and even 
absolute necessity, of a regular and sys- 
tematic course of exercise for the pres- 
ervation of health, and confirming and 
rendering vigorous the constitution, 
must be evident to the most superficial 
observer. That the health of the closest 
applicant may be preserved, when he is 
subjected to a regular and systematic 
course of exercises, I know from practi- 
cal experience; and I have no hesitation 
in asserting that, in nine cases out of ten, 
it is just as easy for a youth, however 
hard he may study, to attain the age of 
manhood with a firm and vigorous con- 
stitution as it is to grow up puny and 
debilitated, incapable of either bodily or 
mental exertion.’ 

“Captain Partridge opened his Ameri- 
can Literary Scientific Academy at Nor- 
wich, Vt., his native town, September 4, 
1820. In 1825 he removed his seminary 
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to Middletown, Conn., where he remain- 
ed for three years. He was doubtless 
impelled to abandon his seminary there 
from the refusal of the Legislature of 
Connecticut to charter the institution 
as a college. He was instrumental, in 
1834, in rehabilitating the institution at 
Norwich, which became known as ‘ Nor- 
wich University,’ and in establishing 
military schools at Portsmouth, Va., in 
1839, at Brandywine Springs, Del., 1853, 
and at Bristol, Pa., in 1853, the year of 
his death. 

“A considerable number of military 
schools and colleges, additional to those 
above mentioned, were organized before 
the War of the Rebellion. The more 
important of them were established in 
the Southern States, and were in several 
cases subsidized by the State. This was 
notably the casein Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Kentucky and Alabama. 
The Virginia Military Institute at Lex- 
ington, Va., the Military Institute at 
Frankfort, Ky., and the Louisiana State 
Institute at Alexandria, La., should be 
mentioned in this connection. It has 
been estimated that ‘one-tenth of the 
Confederate armies was commanded by 
the é/éves of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, at Lexington, embracing 3 major- 
generals, 30 brigadier-generals, 60 col- 
onels, 50 lieutenant-colonels, 30 majors, 
125 captains, 200 to 300 lieutenants.’ 
General ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson was long a 
professor in the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. General W. T. Sherman, of the 
United States Army, was in 1861 the 
head of the Louisiana State University, 
which had been organized on a military 
basis in the previous year. At the North 
the military plan of education was chiefly 
adopted by the proprietors of private 
schools for boys,” 

Looking over the lists of military 
schools and knowing something of the 
history of them, it must strike the intel- 
ligent reader with force in two particu- 
lars, viz.: what good has come and will 
come of the extension of the system, 
and, secondly, in what way may it be 
improved? Taking up the first query, 
from a physical standpoint it seems al- 
most needless to dwell, the good is so 
plainly evident. The Boston committee 
reports on the Latin and High-school 
drill for 1874 and 1873 are as follows: 
“Your committee believe that the drill, 
as now carried on, proves to be not only 
the best for physical exercise for these 
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schools, but that at the same time it in- 
culcates a more manly spirit in the boys, 
invigorates their intellects and makes 
them more graceful and gentlemanly in 
their bearing. 

“We trust that the drill will be kept 
up, believing that the committees hav- 
ing them in charge will see that no form 
of gymnastics could be substituted from 
which the boys would derive such bene- 
fit.” 

In 1880 the committee say: “The 
establishment of the military drill is 
one of the few provisions made by the 
school board for the physical training 
of the pupils under its charge, and no 
one who has observed the soldierly bear- 
ing of the members of our school bat- 
talions can have any doubt of its value : 
as a means of securing a full and sym- 
metrical development of the physique.” 
The principal of a prominent school 
says: “The instances are many in 
which we have observed great im- 


-provement in the form of a student, 


resulting simply from military drill. 
Stooping forms have become erect, 
narrow chests have expanded, an un- 
certain step has become positive and 
elastic, and the whole bearing more 
manly. If any one is inclined to think 
that the requirements are too severe, 
let him consider that alacrity and dili- 
gence do not necessarily imply severity ; 
rather that definite requirements in the 
details of duty only serve to remove 
doubt and make clear what is expected 
and required.” Dr. Hartwell says: “I 
am strongly convinced that the best that 
has yet been accomplished in the United 
States, in physical training, has been ac- 
complished at West Point and Annap- 
olis.” 

We might go on multiplying testi- 
mony from nearly all the prominent 
educators in the country; but it must be 
evident to every one that regular ex- 
ercise which equally develops all the 
muscles of the body, when carried out 
rigidly and conscientiously, as it is in 
military drill, is the very best kind of 
physical training. But there is another 
way to look at this training’: by it cer- 
tain mental attributes are developed 
that can be reached in no other. way. 
With physical discipline comes mental 
discipline. The best time in life for 
imparting both physical and mental 
discipline is in early manhood. 
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BY PRESIDENT BATES. 





OT? Ishould say so, It was blaz- 
H ing hot—outrageously hot—melt- 
ing. It had steadily been getting 
hotter and hotter for the last two 
weeks. And dry! why it was dryer than 
an Arkansas squatter ; and I reckon you 
never saw anything so everlastingly and 
clear through dry as an Arkansas squatter 
—except another Arkansas squatter. It 
was so dry that the clay meadow bottoms 
cracked open ; the top of the gravel road 
disintegrated into dust nearly an inch 
deep ; the ancient water holes along the 
edges of the swamp lands looked like huge, 
half - baked mud saucers, peppered with 
here and there a shriveled pollywog, dead 





of exposure to the fierce climate. The 
sun shone pitilessly ; the air quivered like 
the vapor from a furnace ; the leaves of 
the trees curled up; there wasn’t a soli- 
tary symptom in all nature that it was 
ever going to be any cooler or any wetter. 

The great highway ran, like a_ hot 
streak of burnt crust, level and long, 
through farm and wood, past scorched 
meadow and baked grain field, dried-up 


swamp and desiccated sand knoll. Far as 
the eye could see it was deserted. Men 
and beasts were all at home lolling. 


Nobody traveled who could possibly stay 
in the shade. No bird sang in the woods, 
no squirrel stirred. Even the mosquitoes 
of the swamps hid in their secret shades 
and the marsh frogs panted in their 
lairs. 
Miss Primrose Shinglebolt drove her 
bicycle limply along the highway solitude, 
that is, as limply as so fine a figure of 
athletic girlhood could really do. She 
wabbled all across the road in languid 
serpentines and long - drawn sinuosities, 
like the seductive curves of her own re- 
laxing figure. She rode as though she 
was not going anywhere in particular and 
didn’t care whether she got there or not. 
Nobody was seeing her, anyway. Be- 
sides, she was almost sorry that she had 
started. Perspiration stood out in fine 
beads all over her face, neck and shoul- 
ders. Her handkerchief was dripping wet 
from frequent use. She felt a big drop 
trickling and tickling slowly down the 
ridge of her nose, and it would be of no 
use to wipe it with her wet handkerchief. 
Her hands felt half parboiled in their 
pretty, but now damp and dusty, gloves. 
She had thrown off her veil at the risk of 
tanning her flushed face. Luckily her 
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clear skin would not freckle. In short, 
she was almost as unbearably uncomfort- 
able as a half-melted rider can be ona 
hot, breezeless, suffocating day. 

She was riding from her home in the 
city to visit her cousin, Miss Susan Acres, 
on a farm twelve miles out. She might 
have waited and gone out with a carriage 
the next day, when there was to be a 
country evening party, but she wished to 
help her cousin prepare a killing toilet ; 
besides, a certain country gentleman— 
Mr. Robert Oatfield — was to be there; 
so she rode out on her wheel. 

Miss Primrose Shinglebolt was an ath- 
letic, handsome girl. She was tall and 
strong, with a bold spirit, though womanly 
and sweet. The best rider of the lady 
bicyclists, the star swordswoman of the 
ladies’ fencing class, the most daring pu- 
pil of the ladies’ gymnasium, she com- 
bined the courage of a man with the 
gentleness and beauty of a woman. The 
wheel of twelve miles would have been 
only a joyous exercise on any ordinary 
day. But she had not before starting 
taken into due consideration the exceed- 
ing heat and _ breezelessness of the 
weather nor the disintegrated condition 
of the gravel roads ; they had always be- 
fore been hard and smooth under her 
wheel, but were now toilsome with fine 
dust and loose gravel. 

A long way ahead, where the road 
seemed to dwindle to a point, there was a 
thick grove beside a little rill. There 
Miss Shinglebolt resolved to stop fora 
while in the shade and cool her glowing 
blood. As she languidly rolled toward 
the little rustic bridge, she looked before 
and after. There was nobody in sight. 
The thick trees offered a dark, inviting 
shade; the water murmured musically in 
its stony channel; here even the atmos- 
phere seemed a few degreescooler. Dis- 
mounting, after crossing the bridge, she 
laved her face, hands and arms in the 
cooling water, and then drew her wheel a 
little way into the wood along the grassy 
bank, leaned it against a tree, and sat 
down to cool her hot feet in the rivulet. 
While standing barefooted in the water, 
enjoying its delicious coolness, she was 
suddenly startled by a sound that seemed 
like the sigh of some breathing animal. 
She peered warily all about, but could dis- 
cover nothing. Presently she made her 


toilet in some haste, her heart beating 
quite irregularly, for the more she thought 
the more sure she was that she had heard 





-feigned. 
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someone or something inhale and exhale 
a long breath in the wood, and her cheeks 
burned blushes at the thought that per- 
haps she had been watched by irreverent 
eyes. 

Going to her wheel, still peering warily 
about, she caught a gleam of metal from 
behind a thicket a little farther in the 
wood. Moving a few steps to another 
point of view, she saw enough to prove 
that the glistening object was a bicycle 
lying upon the grass under the shade of 
a tree. Her first impulse was to hurry 
away. But she was a gir: of unusual 
courage and resisted her impulse to fly. 
So now, with noiseless, high footsteps, 
she glided from bush to bush, like a coy 
wood nymph, until she turned the thicket 
and saw the tall and strong form of a 
young man lying upon the grass near his 
wheel, sound asleep in the shade. She 
stopped and regarded the recumbent 
figure shyly for some moments, until cer- 
tain that his sleep was real and not 
The prostrate young man’s face 
was partly turned from her; and, im- 
pelled by curiosity to ascertain who he 
was, she stole nearer and nearer, as if 
drawn by fascination, until she stood 
nearly over him, and could see _ his 
countenance fairly. She drew back sud- 
denly, blushing. “Why! it’s Saddleton 
Tireworthy!”’ she half whispered to her- 
self, and turned to retreat in confusion. 
Then ‘she halted, with her face turned 
over her shoulder toward the sleeper. 
Her heart fluttered a little and she 
breathed quickly. She went nearer, un- 
til she bent above him, hesitant but too 
fascinated to fly, like a tall wood nymph 
admiring a sleeping lover. For Saddleton 
Tireworthy had certainly tried to be, and 
flattered himself that he was, a lover of 
hers. 

Saddleton Tireworthy was a fairly good- 
looking, manly young fellow when awake 
and wearing his intelligent @xpression ; 
but it is doubtful if he would charm the 
club fancy as a model of innocence in re- 
pose or even as a sleeping babe in the 
wood. There was a sort of vacuous blank- 
ness in his slumbering features. Besides, 
his mouth was a little ajar, and an impu- 
dent, dancing midget, playing about his 
lips, was drawn into the yawning cavity 
by one of his breathings, and so tickled 
his throat that he half snored, half snorted, 
to expel it. But he was too deeply asleep 
to awake, though he should have done 
so, for now an expression of merry mis- 








chief smiled over the face of his charming 
observer. She gathered wild flowers from 
the rill side, tied them in a pretty bou- 
quet and deftly pinned it to the bosom 
of his riding shirt. Then she softly ab- 
stracted his handkerchief (it was dryer 
than hers and would be more useful for 
herself) and substituted her own damp 
one, gently covering part of his head with 
it, first cutting away the corner where her 
initials were embroidered. Then she stole 
softly away, with many a sly glance back- 
ward, mounted her wheel and sped upon 
her journey. 

Presently a big fly buzzing through the 
shade alighted on Saddleton’s nose. 
Crawling impudently down that protuber- 
ance in spite of its twitching, the fly took 
wing from its tip just in season to be 
sucked into the gulf of Saddleton’s open 


mouth by an indrawn breath. Instantly 
the mouth shut like a trap. The sleeper 
gasped, gurgitated, snorted, coughed, 


started up and spit savagely. For a few 
seconds he might be supposed to have 
swallowed a camel, judging by the vio- 
lence of his exertions; then he subsided, 
caught his breath and remarked with a 
very give-it-up intonation : 

“Well, I’ll be hanged if he hasn’t gone 
down! 1 wonder, now, whether it was a 
grasshopper or a potato bug !”” 

There being no apparent way to solve 
this tremendous problem, after a moment’s 
cogitation Mr. Tireworthy’s attention was 
arrested by the bouquet on his bosom. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, staring 
open mouthed at the mysterious phenom- 


enon. No tangible idea seeming to come 
of this, he tried another — “ Cupid's 
ghost.” This hit nearer the mark and 


set his thinker into wideawake action. 
Then he noticed that the handkerchief 
with which he was wiping his face was 
moist, was smaller than his own, and had 
a lace border. He stared at the limp 


fabric, thoroughly aghast. “ Suffering 
sucker!” he blew, after holding his 


breath several seconds, “It’s a girl’s!” 
He fell to examining it closely, and dis- 
covered that the name had been torn 
from a corner. ‘Lem’me see; I don’t 
know anybody about here. Must have 
been somebody who knows me; a strange 
girl wouldn’t play such a trick. Some- 
body from the city—no country girl 
carries such a wipe. Who'd do it?” 


(Pauses for intense thought.) “Must bea 
girl with plenty of pluck and full of fun. 
I know who I wish it was—I believe it 
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was her— Prim Shinglebolt, or I’m a 
goat. Great Scott! I wonder if I looked 
like a fool lying there asleep!” (If he had 
only known how much like a fool he had 
looked!) “If it was Prim, how came she 
here! Out on her bike, likely. Which 
way would she go—home or farther 
out?” 

He grabbed his wheel and rushed to the 
road. Nobody in sight. He leaped into 
the saddle, facing toward the city. No- 
body in sight. He turned a short half 
circle and looked the other way. A speck, 
just a tiny dot, was fading from view far 
away, where the road seemed to dwindle 
toa point. In a moment Saddleton was 
driving at racing speed along the dusty 
way in hot pursuit of that distant vanish- 
ing dot. 

By force of habit he glanced at his 
watch before mounting. It was his way 
never to start or stop without noting the 
time. Close by the bridge where he start- 
ed his novel race was a mile post. 

How he did go! _ Leaning a little for- 
ward, he plied his legs like locomotive 
pistons. His feet fairly twinkled on their 
rapid rounds ; his supple ankles flexed up 
and down like the wings of a bird; he 
set his teeth, swayed in the saddle just 
the least trifle, with the regularity of a 
swift pendulum; he skimmed the road 
like a drifting swallow. By the time he 
had done a mile the road improved, the 
dust lessened, the surface became com- 
paratively hard and smooth, and the dis- 
tant dot he was pursuing grew and grew, 
until it could be distinguished faintly as 
a woman riding a bicycle. Still it was 
far off and small—a long, long way 
ahead. 

At this moment Miss Primrose ran up 
a slight hill. At its top she glanced back 
along the road and instantly detected her 
pursuer. She immediately put on speed 
and ran at a rate that would have left any 
other girl in the county far behind. If 
Mr. Saddleton Tireworthy hoped to over- 
take her and find out who had been play- 
ing a prank upon him he would have to 
make better time than she believed he 
could. 

Two miles were quickly covered by the 
flying girl. Of course she could not ex- 
pect to really race against such a wheel- 
man as Saddleton Tireworthy, even if her 
strong instinct of womanly propriety 
would permit her to absolutely race. But 
if she did not exert her utmost powers, at 
least she flew along the smooth way fully 
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as fast as was compatible with perfect 
grace and that appearance of nonchalant 
ease that is the best form (in case any- 
body should see her, which, however, no- 
body did). 

And now the road, which had been 
straight as a line, wavered in gentle 
curves. Besides, tall bushes grew close 
on each side, so that she disappeared 
from her pursuer’s sight just as her ap- 
pearance was beginning to become dis- 
tinct enough for him to note the colors 
and details of her dress and to fix in 
mind the outlines of that graceful flying 
figure. He bent over his handle bar and 
put on a strong spurt, lest she should be 
still far away when the road straightened 
again. 

After turning a second slight curve the 
road stretched away, straight and level, 
for a long distance. But at this opening 
vista Miss Shinglebolt reached her uncle’s 
farm. She darted aside through a gate 
and disappeared behind the house. A 
moment after her pretty country cousin 
ran out of the front door, with a book in 
hand, and assumed a position in a big 
hammock, under a maple tree, half way 
between the house and the road, as if 
she had been there ever so long. Not 
another living being was visible about 
the house. Primrose was slyly peeping 
through a crevice in a closed blind 
above. 

Saddleton came flying around the little 
curve and out from the shadows of the 
sheltering bushes as if he had been shot 
froma gun. He had one eye looking out 
for side roads, farm. houses or other pos- 
sible refuges, and the other upon the 
bicycle track of the road. Seeing here 
a pretty girl, cool and comfortable, half 
asleep in a big hammock, he naturally lost 
sight of the bicycle track, and swept 
by like a whirling cyclone, barely falter- 
ing for one or two pedal strokes, while 
the pretty country cousin gazed dreamily 
after him, as if barely awake enough to 
note his passage, but too languid to show 
any active interest. 

Then Miss Primrose took a bath, put on 
a white muslin dress belonging to her 
cousin, negotiated a secret treaty with her 
aunt, put a fresh rose in her hair and went 
out on the lawn to Susan, where the two 
pretty girls were soon picturesquely posed, 
one in the rocking chair and one in the 
hammock, looking as cool and demure as 
if they had both grown in the garden like 
roses and had not stirred from the place 
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all day long, after the style of rural belles 
expecting company. 

Saddleton Tireworthy tore along clear 
into the next village without catching an- 
other glimpse of the object of his ardent 
pursuit. By that time he was convinced 
that she had evaded him. _He leaped 
from his wheel, glanced at his watch, and 
ejaculated : 

“ Five milesin 16:03! Jumping jingo! 
that’s better than I did in the club road 
race. Say, boy, has a young lady on a 
bicycle passed here?” This to a boy 
wearing a dirty streak across his right 
cheek. 

“Hain’t seen no gal ridin’ no masheen 
to-day.” 

Mr. Tireworthy entered the village 
hotel, bathed his face, neck and arms, re- 
flectively imbibed a country lemonade, 
very sparing of ice and lemon, but lavish 
of cheap sugar, and then rode slowly 
back, carefully inspecting the road for 
the track where a wheel had turned out. 
He knew that Miss Shinglebolt had a 
farmer uncle somewhere on or near that 
road, but exactly where he did not know. 
As he rode he often took the handker- 
chief from his pocket, gazed at it, smelled 
the faint perfume it still exhaled, and 
studied it as evidence that the whole af- 
fair was not an illusion. But there was 
no illusion about the handkerchief, unless 
it might be the lace border, nor about the 
bouquet of wild flowers pinned upon his 
bosom. Clearly it wasn’tadream. Sigh- 
ing repeatedly he rolled slowly along, 
critically examining the track at each 
farm house and by-road. He did not see 
the two girls owing to the shrubbery 
until he was fairly opposite the house. 
They both rose as he dismounted. Before 
he could begin the nice little speech with 
which he had been loading himself Miss 
Primrose presented her pretty cousin, and 
the two girls at once began to prattle. 

‘“ Where are the rest of them, Mr. Tire- 
worthy ?” asked Susan. 

“ The rest of who?” 

“ Why, of the road racers? Didn’t you 
race by here a little while ago? Isn't 
there a race ?”’ 

“No, I came out alone.” 

‘Alone! then of course you were rac- 
ing against time?” 

‘No, I wasn’t racing. I was 

“Wasn't racing! Why, Primrose, he 
went by here toward the village a little 
while ago as if he was riding for his 
life!” 




















SADDLETON’S ILLUSION. 


“Why didn’t you call me?” asked 
Primrose, innocently. “Auntie and I 
weren't very busy, and we would both 
have liked to see the race.” 

“There wasn’t any race,” Saddleton 
tried to explain. “I was only trying to 
catch 

“Only trying to catch up! 
body passed before you !”’ 

Saddleton was puzzled. Certainly Miss 
Primrose did not look as if she had been 
out ; she was not in bicycling costume ; 
there was no sign of her wheel anywhere 
visible. Before he could get in another 
word the aunt appeared at the door of 
the house, calling : 

* Come, girls, lunch! The iced berries 
and cream will spoil if you don’t hurry.” 

Saddleton was introduced and hospitably 
invited to partake of the iced berries and 
cream. He was taken to the house and 
introduced to the farmer, and kept too 
busy answering their questions about his 
bicycle and the club to get any chance 
to question Miss Primrose. Then it was 
voted to have the lunch in the arbor back 
of the house, and the aunt and Miss Prim- 
rose and the pretty cousin bustled about 
him and brushed by him, carrying dishes 
and things, and hustled him around, and 
the farmer kept him talking so fast that 
his wits were half turned. But finally 
they got fairly settled in the back garden, 
comfortably eating and talking moder- 
ately. In going through the house Sad- 
dleton saw no signs of Miss Primrose’s 
bicycle. By and by he got a chance and 
remarked : 

“Miss Shinglebolt, I have a handker- 
chief that belongs to you.” 

So saying, he produced from his pocket, 
he supposed, the lace-edged handkerchief, 
closely watching her face for the effect. 
She looked coldly surprised, if not a little 
offended, as she took from his hand and 
held up—his own big white silk wipe ! 

“Why, Mr. Tireworthy!” she said, 
“what made you suppose that a young 
lady would carry a whole tent cover like 
that?” holding up the immense spread by 
two corners, “and with your monogram on 
it, too? Perhaps you wished to make me 
a present of a silk dress pattern, or per- 
haps you mistook this for a laundry ?” 

Everybody—especially the two girls— 
laughed. Saddleton blushed astonish- 
ment. 

“My handkerchiefs are quite different,” 
she continued, showing her own, a freshly 
laundered and lace-bordered dainty one 
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(that she had lent her cousin weeks be- 
fore and had forgotten to reclaim). 

“ Anyhow,” stammered Saddleton, brac- 
ing up, “I have to thank you for this 
pretty bouquet of wild flowers,” touching 
with his finger the bunch of flowers on 
his bosom, with his gaze fixed upon her 
face. 

“Wild flowers, Mr. Tirewothy! I see no 
wild flowers.” They were gone. Saddle- 
ton began to doubt the supposed evidence 
of his ownsenses. Finally he asked Miss 
Primrose to get her wheel and take a 
short spin, 

“Tt is too warm to-day,” she answered. 
“But mother is coming out to-morrow 
with the carriage, and by then I shall 
have my wheel—if you care to come so 
far.” 

Mr. Tireworthy protested that the dis- 
tance was a mere trifle. He would cer- 
tainly come if he might. Then the pretty 
cousin invited him to come prepared to 
stay for the rural party in the evening, 
and he was delighted. He was more de- 
lighted when the pretty cousin expressed 
her intention to learn to ride and said that 
Miss Primrose’s wheel was to be brought 
out particularly for her to practice with. 
Mr. Tireworthy gallantly volunteered to 
act as teacher, and his offer was accepted 
with a smile so gracious and arural blush 
so charming that he began to think that 
Miss Primrose’s pretty country cousin 
was prettier than Miss Primrose herself. 
If that was treason he couldn’t help it. 
He went away puzzled and charmed, and 
he couldn’t tell whether he was most mys- 
tified or most charmed. Presently he over- 
took a wagon. In the wagon was a boy 
with a dirty streak running slantwise 
across his right cheek. The boy looked 
like the same boy he had spoken to in 
the village. 

“ Aren’t you the boy I spoke to in the 
village ?”’ 

The boy stared. 
swered. 

* Didn’t I ask you if a lady had passed 
on a bicycle?” 

“ Hain’t seen no gal ridin’ no masheen 
to-day,” answered the boy, in what Mr. 
Tireworthy would almost have sworn was 
the drawl of the boy in the village. 
“Sides,” added the boy, “I hain’t seen 
no feller ridin’ a masheen to-day, nuther. 
"Twan’t me.” 

Mr. Tireworthy stared hard at the boy. 
Then he shook his head solemnly in a 
vain effort to rattle his brains into their 
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natural clearness. Was this another illu- 
sion ? 

“Have you been in the village?” he 
asked the boy. 

“Been thar all day till 
started for hum.” 

“Didn’t you speak to me in the vil- 
lage ?”’ 

‘* No, there ain't been no feller with a 
masheen to the village to-day, ’cause I’d 
seen him if he was,” asserted the boy 
sturdily. 

* That's so, or I’d seen him, too,”’ testi- 
fied the old farmer who was driving. 

Mr. Tireworthy rode on, shaking his 
head some more, with pauses of deep 
thought between the shakes. ‘“ Maybe I 
only just dreamed that I ran that five 
miles in 16:03 by my watch!” he said to 
himself. ‘The idea that his reliable watch 
— that watch whose fidelity he knew 
could be depended upon to prove whether 
the sun wabbled or the universe got out 
of time—could take any part in a delu- 
sion was so ridiculous that he pulled it 
out and looked at it with a confident smile. 

Great Scott ! his watch had run down; 
run down at the precise time he had 
marked as the end of his five miles! Per- 
haps it had run down before that, so that 
he might have been much longer running 
the five miles. Perhaps he hadn’t run 
the five miles at all! The boy said he 
hadn't. The old farmer corroborated the 
boy. Miss Shinglebolt seemed to corrob- 
orate the old farmer. The handkerchief 
and missing bouquet corroborated Miss 
Shinglebolt. He might have dreamed it 
all. 

But no; the pretty cousin—bless her !— 
said she had seen him race by. That set- 
tled it; he really did run the five miles, 
and it wasn’t all a delusion. 

Pondering it over thus, Saddleton rode 
thoughtfully home, and appeared at the 
club rooms that evening a sadder man 
than the club had ever before seen him, 
and not half so effusively wise as usual. 

The next afternoon Saddleton spent 
two delightful hours teaching the pretty 
country cousin the first principles of bi- 
cycle riding, besides an hour or two of 
rambling about the farm with the two 
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girls. During these rambles the pretty 
cousin accidentally dropped her handker- 
chief. Saddleton picked it up. Lo! it 
was bordered with lace and one corner 
was missing. He handed it to its fair 
owner slowly and she received it, he 
thought, with nervous haste. He became 
absent minded, evidently deeply ponder- 
ing something. In the evening, at the 
party, the pretty cousin appeared for the 
first dance with him wearing upon her 
bosom a bouquet of wild flowers that he 
could almost swear was either the same 
that he had found pinned upon his bosom 
or at least an exact counterpart. He be- 
came more absent minded. But how 
could she be the one who had found him 
asleep by the roadside, if any such thing 
really occurred and it was not a delusion, 
seeing that she did not know how to ride 
a bicycle and he was teaching her? This 
was the puzzle, and he could only explain 
it upon the theory that the whole adven- 
ture must have been a dream. 

Pondering this mystery and teaching 
the pretty cousin how to ride became so 
earnest an occupation for the next six 
weeks that the club was astonished clear 
through, from president to janitor, at the 
announcement of the engagement of Sad- 
dleton Tireworthy and Miss Susan Acres, 
the pretty cousin of Miss Primrose Shin- 
glebolt, and still more astonished by the 
reported engagement of Miss Shinglebolt 
and Mr. Bob Oatfield, a manly and popu- 
lar young country gentleman who some- 
times visited the club, and was a strong 
rider, though he generally preferred his 
fine horses. 

Saddleton has been engaged now for 
three months, but he hasn’t found out yet, 
to a dead certainty, whether he really ran 
that five miles in 16:03 or only dreamed it. 
His pretty fiancée only looks charmingly 
mysterious and seductively knowing when 
questioned about it, and Miss Primrose 
Shinglebolt professes not to remember 
ever having heard any such story. Any- 
how, both Saddleton and Susan are con- 
vinced that Saddleton’s former supposi- 
tion that he ever had been, ever could be 
in love with Miss Primrosé, or she with 
him, must have been a delusion. 





























A THREE-MILE RUN. 


BY WELLAND HENDRICK. 





college by the name of Thompson 

— William Devenport Thompson 

—for short, Tompy. He was not 
by any means a brilliant scholar, but he 
generally led his class in the field-day 
sports, and, if I remember correctly, he 
broke the college record in the three- 
mile run. 

I remember him particularly, however, 
in connection with the youngest Miss 
Burnes at the Junction. Colonel Burnes’ 
family of daughters allured a generation 
of college boys over to the Junction; 
so that the place is one of note in the 
annals of our college. I believe that 
the hamlet was once called Burnes’ Cor- 
ners, but the railroads crossed there, and 
then the name became Burnes’ Junction, 
or, with us, simply the Junction. 


. “HERE was a man in my class in 


It is about four miles there from the 
college, and the carriage road ends in 
a winding trail down a hill and comes 
into the main country road at right- 
angles. Straight ahead and facing the 
road down the hill there is an old hotel, 
once a halfway house of some note, now 
a weather-beaten country tavern. The 
inn has in front a full-length portico, or, 
in the native tongue, “stoop,” with a 
floor settled down to the ground and as 
uneven as a plowed field. The second 
story projects over the porch, and large, 
square wooden pillars hold up the over- 
hanging building. 

This is the gathering place of the men 
of the village—a village whose extent is 
soon told. Going down the hill-road, 
the hotel is at the right of the long line 
of buildings which constitute the Junc- 
tion. Across the road from the inn is a 
blacksmith-shop, wood-colored and old, 
crowded in under the hillside. Just to 
the left of the hotel there is a store; 
beyond this is a doctor’s little one-story 
office, stuck out almost directly in front 
of his house; and then, scattered along 
the road, beyond the hotel, store and 
office, a dozen or more houses string out 
about a quarter of a mile. 

The Burnes’ family residence is one 
of the houses nearest the hotel, so that 
the loungers on the porch noted every 
appearance of the “ college fellers” driv- 
ing down the hill and turning up to the 
house of Colonel Burnes. And so, when 
they saw Tompy on his way to make 
the third visit of the same week, they 
knew the time and the number as well 
as did the youngest Miss Burnes herself. 

There was a general sentiment among 
the loungers that Tompy was an intrud- 
er. This opinion was decidedly strong 
among the young fellows who were gen- 
erally out in front of the hotel pitching 
horseshoes for quoits into holes worn 
out in the gravelly ground. 

Most of all, Andrew Dodd resented 
Thompson's visits, and Andrew Dodd 
was a leader at the Junction. His well- 
proportioned frame seemed to stretch 
halfway over the pitching distance as 
he laid his horseshoes nearest the hub. 
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But it was noticed that his quoits were 
apt to wabble and roll out under the 
board fence when anything was said 
about the new and persistent attendant 
of the youngest Miss Burnes. 

On the third visit of that last week 
in May, Thompson drove down the hill, 
whirled around the corner with an un- 
consciously exasperating air, and then, 
with the youngest and prettiest Miss 
Burnes by his side, he drove back as 
if to exhibit his prize to the lounging 
countrymen. 

It was getting dark when Thompson 
brought Miss Burnes again to her fa- 
ther’s house; nevertheless, he tied his 
horse and went in to say good-night. 
It took till about eleven o’clock to part 
satisfactorily. When, at that hour, Tom- 
py made his way out to the road in the 
darkness of that unlighted hamlet—lo! 
the horse and carriage were gone. There 
was an ominous remnant only—a wheel 
carefully tied with a strap to the hitch- 
ing post. 

The worst of it all was that within 
a few days some interested person fur- 
nished Tompy’s acquaintances with a 
picturesque account of the night’s ex- 
ploit. How the Burnes family, young 
and old, abed and otherwise, turned out 
to join in the hunt, what was found and 
what was not found, and how the re- 
mains of the expedition finally reached 
town, furnished a week’s amusement for 
college and town. 

As for the gathering at the old hotel, 
it was large and hilarious on those days. 
Lusty, countrified hawhaws broke out 
at some new version of the rape of 
the steed, while Andrew Dodd sight- 
ed through his quoit, as he held it up 
to pitch, with an air of winking at 
himself in an extremely satisfied man- 
ner. It was just about this time that 
another event happened which excited 
the Junction greatly, and as Andy played 
a prominent part, perhaps I had better 
stop to tell of it. 

It was three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the sun was just far enough 
over to furnish shade for the quoit- 
players, and the porch was filled. A 
two-horse open carriage drove rapidly 
up, carrying three men. The driver 
was in the front seat alone, and two 
men sat behind. One of the two was 
a keen-looking man with breezy side- 
whiskers, and the other was a decidedly 
tough-looking specimen. His clothes 
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were those of a tramp, and a mud-col- 
ored soft hat was pulled down over his 
head, leaving nothing of his face in sight 
but a dirty chin. 

As the other man got out, the reason 
for the hang-dog actions of his compan- 
ion was evident. He was handcuffed, 
and was trying to conceal his face and 
at the same time keep his pinioned 
wrists out of sight. ~ 

The landlord was at the door, and 
he of the breezy whiskers said, “ Sheriff 
Joslin here?” 

“ Sheriff ? Naw; hain’tseen the sheriff 
in a month.” 

“Well, he’ll be here soon probably. 
I telegraphed him to meet me here at 
three o’clock. He'll be on the up-train 
like enough.” 

“Who ye got there ?’’ said the land- 
lord, speaking for the gaping crowd. 

“That,” said the stranger in a lower 
tone, “is one of the fellows that broke 
into the Lewiston bank last Winter,” 
and a desperate fellow too. 

“Naw?” said the landlord. 
loungers gathered closer. 

“That’s what he is. I’ve been lying 
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‘low for him for two months now; just 


got him this forenoon ten miles south 
of here over in our county. I’m deputy 
sheriff in Wilson County, you know.” 

The crowd, who with the speakers 
had worked their way into the bar- 
room, now turned to have a look at 
the criminal in the carriage. They all 
came back, however, at a general in- 
vitation to have something. The driver 
was included in the invitation ; but the 
prisoner was left in the carriage, and 
the hostler was ordered out to hold the 
horses. 

This hostler and the half-dozen bare- 
footed boys who were outside could not 
tell exactly how it all happened. The 
hostler claimed that he thought the 
man was trying to fix his wrists so that. 
the handcuffs would not hurt them. At 
any rate, it seemed that with one motion 
the prisoner slipped his hands out of 
the manacles, dropped the irons in the 
carriage and sprang into the middle of 
the road. 

A yell brought the men from the bar- 
room, the deputy sheriff pushing his 
way through the door from the rear of 
the crowd. He saw an empty carriage 
and a man running up the hill in the 
middle of the road. ° 

“Catch him! Stop him!” the deputy 

















shouted; “one hundred dollars to the 
man that gets him. Go for him!” 

The young fellows tore across. the 
road and up the hill, while the older 
and wilier men took a slower course 
along the main road, bent on a flank 
movement. Some of them stopped to 
tell of the escape, so that soon every 
woman at the Junction had locked and 
bolted her doors, and frightened chil- 
dren were looking with shivering fear 
through second-story windows. 

Among the last to get away from the 
hotel was Andrew Dodd. He waited 
long enough to throw off his hat, coat 
and vest, and then started up the road. 
He was not a man to be last in the 
chase. Halfway up the hill he passed 
four or five runners, and at the top was 
with the leaders in the pursuit. At this 
place the burglar, seeing the deputy 
and driver lashing their horses up the 
road, had taken to the fields on the 
right ; so over the fence went his run- 
ning pursuers, Andy, by this time, well 
in advance. 

The prisoner of a few moments be- 
fore was some twenty or thirty rods 
ahead, now in full sight, now hidden by 
a dip in the ground, but all the while 
running as a man can run for freedom. 
Andy was the only one that could keep 
the criminal in sight, and the race nar- 
rowed down to the two. They pushed 
through the winter wheat, then nearly 
grown; they trod over oat-fields, still 
soft from the spring plowing; and on 
they went, down into a gully and up 
through a piece of woods, the pursuer 
at length surely gaining; for Andy 
was a noted huntsman, and a run over 
the fields was old business for him. 

Finally it seemed to occur to the nim- 
ble burglar that a run in the road would 
be to his advantage ; so when his course 
brought him across a highway, he turn- 
ed into it to his left and went tearing on. 

Less than half a mile ahead of the 
men this road crosses the road from the 
Junction to the college, from which the 
chase had turned at the top of the hill. 
Andy was now beginning to lose ground, 
when, looking ahead to the four cor- 
ners, he saw the carriage with the dep- 
uty and the driver. He had the man 
penned. A turn to the fields on the 
left would take him into the main body 
of the pursuers ; on the right were the 
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college buildings and the surroundin 
town. 

The hunted criminal evidently under- 
stood the situation; his pace grew slow- 
er and his pursuer came nearer ; they 
were now within a few rods of the 
carriage. There the two men stood 
in the Wagon, joyously and senselessly 
shouting, instead of leaving the carriage 
to blockade the road. But the hunted 
man, now but a few rods ahead of the 
countryman, kept to the middle of the 
highway, ran straight forward to the 
wagon, climbed up to the back seat, sat 
down, took out a cigar, and turning his 
face as he lighted a match, showed to 
Andrew Dodd the jovial, dirt-plaster- 
ed countenance of William Devenport 
Thompson. 

The deputy was Bates, a senior with 
whiskers that were the pride of the col- 
lege, and the driver—well, now that so 
much of the story is out, I might as 
well own up that I was the driver that 
day myself. And there we three sat 
back in our seats and laughed loud and 
long, while beside the wagon stood An- 
dy, the breathless, speechless, coatless, 
hatless, dumfounded and woefully cha- 
grined Andy. 

“Have a cigar,” said Tompy, leaning 
forward to hold it out. “It’s too bad 
that you are not a college man; you’d 
train up magnificently for the three-mile 
run. My regards to the other fellows 
coming over in the field there! Sorry 
we've not time to take you back. Bye- 
bye!” 

About Thompson and Miss Burnes? 
Oh, the unromantic fact is that Tompy 
left school that year rather than fall 
back a class, and the youngest Miss 
Burnes is now, I believe, the second 
wife of a Presbyterian minister. I have 
lost sight of Tompy for the last few 
years; but I have heard that he is liv- 
ing somewhere in the northern part of 
the State, and that he is married toa 
girl with a mild, gray eye and a deter- 
mined chin; and there is a story that 
one of the boys visited him at his home 
and was invited by the docile athlete to 
have a quiet smoke out in the back 
yard, where the smell of the weed would 
not offend his wife. But, however it 
may be with the hero, the story of his 
run with the countryman is still fondly 
told among the traditions of our college. 
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T was an eventful outing in more 
ways than one, and probably not 
one of the six who enjoyed it will 
forget the experience as long as he 

is able to swing the tapered tubes into’ 
position. 

Like the famous “little cottage girl” 
we fancied that we should be able to 
say, “ We are seven,” but alas! when 
we met on the appointed evening in 
Milwaukee, instead of the seventh big- 
hearted friend who was going to share 
our luck, according to original intent, we 
received only a note—and not even a 
promissory note either! It ran as fol- 
lows : 

“ Awful sorry. G. M.’s showed up and 
I can’t possibly get away. Take the 
sar and everything. I have made all 
arrangements and given necessary or- 





ders. Think of me when you're in the 
thick of it. Good luck! Yrs., UNpEr- 
BRUSH.” 


Here was a pretty go, but there was 
no help forit. We knewright well that 
nothing but stern business could keep 
him from ashooting trip, so we six, with 
many expressions of sincere regret, 
boarded the private car and started. 

It will not be necessary to dwell upon 
details of outfits. Our car was an ex- 
cellent one and thoroughly well appoint- 
ed, our chef a wizard, and each member 
of the party had his own favorite weapon. 
We had one dog — “ Buster,” a laverack 
of mighty fame, and the promise of a 
pointer to help with the work when we 
reached our destination, which, by the 
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way, was Patterson, a small, open-faced 
town with grass side-whiskers, located 
somewhere in northwestern Iowa. 

The members of the party may as well 
be briefly described as they appeared 
after dinner the first night, as we whiz- 
zed westward, From one corner of our 
parlor rose two mighty, aggressive 
streams of smoke, and somewhere be- 
hind the smoke were tangled up the 
Doctor and the Lawyer. ‘Two insepa- 
rable chums and enthusiastic admirers 
of Nimrod; and what they didn’t know 
about shooting would have filled the 
car and left enough over to load the 
whole train. Nearthem sat the Parson, 
above whose head rose the thin continu- 
ous thread of the connoisseur in smoke. 
These three formed, as it were, one side 
of the house, but the Parson didn’t know 
quite as much about sport as his two 
cronies. 

On the other side were ranged the Cap- 
tain, the Brewer and the Scribe, or —as 
the Parson was given to calling them — 
“the world, the flesh and the other fel- 
low.” The Captain and the Scribe were 
the best shots and keenest sportsmen of 
the party, though the Brewer was by no 
means a bad performer a-field. 

The first important event of the pil- 
grimage occurred at the boundary be- 
tween Wisconsin and Iowa, The car was 
outfitted fora long siege, and the Brew- 
er, fearing doubtless that the Parson’s 
stock-in-trade might possibly become 
exhausted, had stored away a goodly 
stock of spiritual consolation, which he 
stoutly averred could knock the fiddle- 
strings off the Parson’s brand, both for 
elevating influence and sure results. 
Just how all this pleasant accessory was 
to be got into Iowa’s sinless prairie was 
rather an anxious problem as we neared 
Prairie du Chien. 

The Brewer assumed all responsibil- 
ity, and when at last an official of some 
kind appeared, the man of malt prompt- 
ly took him in hand before he ever saw 
the inside of our house on wheels. We 
fancied that we saw the Brewer’s hand 
slyly approach the side pocket of the 
official’s coat as he said: 

“Just a shooting-party, my dear sir; a 
few of the right sort going in to have a 
look at your noble prairies, and,” he ad- 




















ded in a tremendous whisper, “ wealthy 
men, sir—liable to invest at any point 
that strikes their fancy!” 

“Yes, that’s all right ; but I presume 
you people have a lot of liquor in that 
car, eh?” 

“Nothing of the kind, my dear sir. 
Only a trifle for sickness. The great 
bulk of our stuff is root beer.” 

“ Root-beer ?” 

“ Exactly, my dear sir. Allow me,” and 
the Brewer stretched forth his hand 
again toward the stranger’s pocket 
and lifted from it a small flask of our 
best brandy. 

“Just the same as this that you carry 
yourself, sir—root beer, an excellent 
beverage ; and he replaced the flask, 
while the official grinned knowingly 
and muttered: “Well, I’ll be danged! 
3ut why do you call it root-beer ?”’ 

“’Cos we play roots with it. See?” 
and our car rolled away, bearing a much 
better satisfied party. 

In due time we reached Patterson, 
and the car was safely sidetracked. We 
soon learned that chicken were abun- 
dant, and that we were certain of rat- 
tling good sport. The man who had 
promised to lend the pointer appeared 
with the dog early next morning, and 
gave us a long account of the brute’s 
many virtues. It had been a good dog 
enough in its day, but showed every 
sign of age, so the Brewer, the Captain 
and the Scribe decided to stick to val- 
iant Buster, and allow the professional 
gentlemen to shoot over the pointer, 
which, as they didn’t know any better, 
they readily agreed to do ; and so it came 





about that next morning the Captain. 


and the Scribe started away over the 
prairie with Buster. The Brewer had a 
lazy fit and refused to join the morning 
shoot, and the learned trio arranged a 
little trip of their own, to try the new 
dog; the two parties to meet at about 
eleven at a farm-house some five miles 
away. 

Buster was wild with delight at ob- 
taining his freedom for an old-fashion- 
ed day’s jaunt, and he sailed away over 
the grass in splendid form. Half a mile 
from the car he pinned a large covey of 
chicken, near some long grass, and a 
sportsman’s eyes never looked upon a 
finer picture than the stanch black-and- 
white hero made. The background of 
rank grass served admirably to set off 
his shapely form and handsome coat, as 
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he held his point nobly for good twenty 
minutes without a quiver. 

The Captain and the Scribe both felt 
proud of their gallant friend as they 
carefully approached, and their eyes 
beamed with approval as the dog drop- 
ped like a flash as a big chicken burst 
with a thunderous roar of wings from 
the grass. 

“Take him! load quick!” Bang! 
and the chicken went down in a cloud 
of feathers. Singly and by twos and 
threes, the birds flushed from about 
twenty square yards of cover, and the 
guns cracked as fast as two experts 
could pull triggers and shove in fresh 
shells. It was an illustration of perfect 
chicken shooting ; birds getting up sec- 
onds apart, and affording just time 
enough for lightning work on the part 
of the sportsmen. 

“Whurr-urr-burr! Bang —crack — 
bang—crack! Guns leaping to shoulders 
and dropping to be loaded like magic, and 
both men holding dead on and grassing 
their birds clean and well without a 
mistake. 

Presently half a dozen birds, the last 
of the covey, roared up and buzzed away, 
and the two friends looked at each other 
and laughed loud, forit had been a fast 
thing and hot while it lasted, and honors 
were easy. 

Buster, at the word, rose from his 
charge and bustled about, securing the 
fallen, and when men and dogs had 
completed their retrieving, ten grand 
chicken were piled together. 

“ By George! old chap, it’s going to be 
a job, lugging these fellows about. We 
should have brought a buckboard — but 
aren’t they beauties?” 

“Best I ever saw so early in the 
season— but let’s put ’em in the slings 
and beat on.” 

As anticipated, the weight of five fat 
birds to each man did not add to the 
comfort, but it couldn’t be bettered, and 
they worked steadily toward the farm- 
house rendezvous. 

Before half a mile had been covered 
Buster settled again on a beautiful point, 
and three more birds were grassed, one 
of the Scribe’s requiring the second bar- 
rel to stop it. 

The shooting was so good that long 
before the farm-house was reached 
Buster was ordered to heel, and the 
bag totaled twenty-one birds. 

As the two entered the barn-yard 
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they beheld a spectacle which halted 
them in their tracks for two astonished 
minutes, and then, shocking though the 
the truth was, sent them into fits of 
laughter. 

Near the center of the yard stood an 
old wooden pump and horse-trough ; 
working the handle of the pump was the 
Lawyer, his face ashen with terror and 
his arms nervous with haste. Hard by, 
in an attitude of limp dejection, stood 
the Parson, goggling feebly at the 
horse-trough, in which lay the borrowed 
pointer half covered with water. Over 
the dog bent the Doctor, his face show- 
ing an agony of apprehension, and his 
hands busy rubbing and bathing the 
dog’s body. 

As the Captain and Scribe stared at 
this strange performance, the Doctor 
shouted: “Pump! pump! for God’s 
sake, man, pump, or he’ll croak!” at 
which the Lawyer worked the pump- 
handle so fast that it looked like a haze. 

“Say, you fellows, whatever the mis- 
chief have you been up to? Has the 
old dog been sunstruck ?” 

The three started guiltily, and the 
look on their faces forestalled the drag- 
ging explanation: ‘“No-o; Doc s-sh-ot 
him b-by mistake!” The scene, the 
tone of voice and the expressions of the 
men’s faces were so utterly absurd that 
the Captain and the Scribe almost fell 
down for laughter, and, tragical though 
it was, the unfortunate dog added to the 
absurdity by raising his head when the 
laugh was loudest, giving a dismal howl, 
and promptly expiring. 

It appeared that the dog had worked 
very well and at last pointed a covey. 
The Doctor was nearest, and when the 
birds flushed he got rattled and the gun 
exploded before it was at his shoulder, 
and the charge, or the greater portion 
of it, struck the poor old dog in the 
side. 

There was no help for it; so the vic- 
tim was buried, and for many a night 
afterward the trio were roasted unmer- 
cifully and frightened no end by the 
tales they were told of what the owner 
of the dog would do when he found out 
the truth. It may as well be explained 


here that the owner of the dog de- 
manded five hundred dollars as compen- 
sation, but after considerable argument 
about the dog’s age and limited useful- 
ness, he compromised for an old French 
breech-loader which happened to be a 
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part of the car’s outfit ; and so the mat- 
ter was amicably arranged. For ten 
long, happy days the car remained at 
Patterson, and the party enjoyed royal 
sport. More than one choice lot of 
birds was sent to friends, and at last 
the sportsmen realized that they had 
enough chicken-shooting for the pres- 
ent, and it was decided to have the car 
hauled into southeastern Dakota, where 
duck abound on countless lakes. 

The season was too early for geese 
and swan, but they found duck so plen- 
tiful that it was difficult to avoid killing 
toomany. At the first lake tried they 
had an experience with another bor- 
rowed dog, fortunately without serious 
results. 

The Captain found track, in some mys- 
terious manner, of a noted retriever, a 
spaniel, for which was claimed the 
honor of being the very best dog for 
duck in all Dakota. One evening the 
valiant Captain came to the car, lead- 
ing the spaniel on chain, and he con- 
fided to the Scribe and the Brewer 
that he had secured a prize. Said he: 
“Just look at those ears and that coat! 
Thoroughbred, every hair of him; and 
as good as he’s pretty. Here, ‘Flash!’” 
and he shied a potato off into the grass. 
“Fetch it, good dog!” and Flash re- 
trieved the potato in faultless fashion. 
Then the Captain further remarked: 
“Now, see here, you dog-killing mud- 
heads; no shooting of this spaniél by 
accident. The man values him at a 
thousand, and I’m responsible. He's 
in my charge, to be used by me alone, 
and when you chaps get a lot of duck 
knocked down I'll bring Mr. Spaniel 
around and show you how a white 
man’s dog retrieves ; and I won’t have 
to shoot him either!” 

Next day every gun was posted on a 
long, narrow, very muddy lake, and tied 
to the cover at the Captain’s side was 
the valuable spaniel. Duck were every- 
where, and the Captain confided to his 
nearest neighbor, the Scribe, that he 
daren’t let the dog loose with five guns 
blazing away, for fear of accident; but 
he would go round and have the dog 
gather in birds just as soon as a decent 
number had been knocked down. 

The shooting was capital and the guns 
barked steadily for over an hour; the 
Captain and Scribe were in great form, 
and presently had about twenty dead 
duck floating on the water, while every 
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now and then others were seen falling to 
the weapons of the quartet. 

In time the flight ceased, and the 
Brewer, the Doctor, Lawyer and Par- 
son came to the Captain’s stand and 
suggested that, as so many duck were 
down, it would be a good scheme to 
have the spaniel secure them. 

“All O. K.,” said the gallant Captain. 
“We'll just have him retrieve the lot 
here first, and then put him to work on 
yours. Here, Flash, show your stuff!” 
And he released the dog. 

“Fetch ’em, boy, good dog!” But 
Flash didn’t move. 

“Why, you dod-ratted fool! Get in 
there and bring ’em out!” 

Still Flash didn’t enthuse, and the 
crowd smiled shyly. The Captain 
looked warlike, but he picked up a root 
and hurled it into the water among a 
lot of dead duck. Like an arrow from 
a bow, the spaniel sped in and clove his 
way through the water. “Ha! ha! he 
didn’t understand — now see ’im go!” 
exclaimed the Captain. “There’s a 
swimmer for you !” 
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The Scribe watched an instant, then 
took the Captain’s and his own gun and 
walked away to a safe distance, flung 
himself down and roared with uncon- 
trollable mirth ; for the spaniel coolly 
swam over half a dozen duck and 
brought back — the root ! 

One could have heard that party 
laugh clear to Milwaukee, but the span- 
iel would touch no duck. The Captain 
was wild, and if his gun had been in 
reach the spaniel’s career would have 
ended then and there, but wiser coun- 
sel finally prevailed. Now, the Captain 
was game to the core, and after remark- 
ing, “ Well, boys, the laugh’s on me,” he 
peeled off to his shooting-boots, and 
waded about for over an hour until 
everybody’s game was safely landed, 
when he came ashore and remarked, 
“Keep that brute out of my sight, or 
I'll tamper with his brains. No more 
borrowed dog in mine!” 

A week later the car rolled eastward, 
bearing a browned and happy party, but 
to this day any mention of borrowing a 
dog will cause a hearty guffaw. 


HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


AS if there had not 
been noise and 
confusion enough 
for one night, a 
great crowd had 
gathered at the 
fence, principally 
to guy and chaff 
a lot of townies 
who were stand- 

ing opposite the fence over in front of 

what was then known as Toadley’s. 

Every old Yale man will remember the 

way Toadley used to bawl down the 

dumb-waiter, “Two on toast !” and then 
sneak down-stairs and cook them, as he 
was his own cook and bottle-washer ! 

Toadley lived principally on cold hard- 

boiled eggs, in the rear end of his little 

store. He was terribly dyspeptic in con- 
sequence, and the disturbance in front 





of his place caused him to be fearful lest 
one of his front store windows should 
be broken in. He was tall, lean and 
lank. He came out and expostulated 
with the crowd, and advised and prayed 
them to go home. 

Presently it seemed as if every one 
in college had come out on the campus 
at the fence. Classes intermingled. It 
was now “ Yale against the town.” All 
the good singers of every class gath- 
ered in the fence corner, where the 
soph fence joined the junior, and the 
good old songs echoed high beneath the 
elms. Such grand music from a thousand 
throats! Laurig¢tr Horatius, Upidee, Co- 
cachelunk, Bingo. But singing was not 
enough. Presently from out of the dark- 
ness came barrels, boxes, sticks of tim- 
ber, bundles of hay and straw, and 
dumped themselves together beneath 
the high-drooping elms. Fifty bright, 
intelligent young men were searching 
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backyards of the peaceful citizens of 
New Haven for fuel. 

A number of sophs poured a tin can 
of kerosene on the pile of debris and 
touched it off. The flames caught the 
light tinder and the oil, and rose high 
in the air. A splendid blaze soon lit 
up Chapel street as far as Temple, and 
flickered against the white facade of 
the old State house.* 

Sophs and fresh joined hands and 
danced madly round and round the 
flames. Every now and then parties 
would come triumphantly in bearing 
some empty barrels and bundles of 
odd pieces of timber, which they would 
throw on the flames. Presently a keg 
of beer protruded itself through the 
fence. Whence it came, who brought 
it, no one knew. Butit was there. 

Just when the fun, which had sprung 
out of nothing—for things often go that 
way in college—was fast and furious 
came the ominous cry “ Faculty! Fac- 
ulty!” 

Professor Timster, with a note-book in 
hand, came stalking across the campus 
from Elm street. Professor Maynard, 
enveloped in a long black cloak, came 
prowling around the corner of South 
College. Tutor Dilworthy, looking very 
sleepy and never known to report a 
student for any sort of misdemeanor, 
came out of his entry, and Tutor Smile 
(whom the students hated) out of “is. 
There was a grand scattering of all but 
a few juniors and seniors, who bravely 
sat on their fence, each one having, of 
course, a mens conscia recti. Professor 
Timster stalked straight up to the beer 
keg and turned the spigot so that it 
should empty itself to no good purpose 
on the ground. A groan went up from 
the juniors. Other members of the 
faculty appeared, and everything be- 
came quiet as death. 

The moon, which was struggling 
through a bunch of clouds, threw down 
a pale, flickering light. The campus was 
nearly deserted now. Tutor Smile ap- 
proached his entry in Old South. 

Suddenly some one darted past him 
and seized his note-book. He grabbed 
the fellow, and the next instant found 
himself whirling in the air, and then 
dumped on the ground “in a very un- 
dignified position,” as he related in fac- 
ulty meeting next day. 





* The bonfire would have done some damage to-day 
if lit in that same place in Osborne Hall. 
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Unluckily Jack’s cap fell off in the 
scuffle. Inside were his initials “J. B. 
R., Umpty-four.” Tutor Smile picked 
it up dazedly, and went up to his room. 

Jack ran around the old Lyceum and 
into north entry, South Middle, before 
he became aware of his loss. He went 
back, but no one was to be seen. 

“If Tutor Smile has got that cap, I’m 
done,” he said to himself, with a sink- 
ing heart. Heé looked at the torn note- 
book in his hand, then went back medi- 
tatively to his room. Harry and Stump 
were sitting up eating crackers, and 
Harry was drinking beer. 

“A big night, Jack!” 

“ Yes—and a sorry one for me.” 

“How so—you weren’t spotted for 
hazing Bogey, or the street fight after- 
wards ?” 

“No, but Smile has just spotted me. 
I snatched his note-book. Here it is— 
lots of fellows will get off with a warn- 
ing; but he grabbed me and I threw 
him—and my cap fell off, as luck would 
have it—he’s got it!” 

“By Jove!” Harry whistled. 

“T went back and the cap was gone. 
He’s picked it up, and my initials are in 
it. You remember Kitty sewed them 
in on a blue ribbon last summer—on 
Long Island.” 

Jack sank down on the sofa and Stamp 
jumped up and licked his face affec- 
tionately. 

“Dear old dog!” said Jack, “I guess 
we'll have a chance to see a bit of rural 
Connecticut shortly, for I shall be rusti- 
cated sure!’ 

Poor Jack was in a bad scrape, and it 
took all the influence of Uncle Dick, 
who good-naturedly came up, and of 
Tutor Dilworthy, to fitte down the aus- 
terity of the faculty in dealing with 
what the president designated “a very 
wanton and offensive act of insubordi- 
nation.” 

The verdict was a suspension of poor 
Jack foreight weeks and twenty-five 
marks. Caswell was also suspended. 
In due course they were respectively 
notified that “on and after 12 o’clock 
on the Saturday following, they must 
reside at least ten miles from the City 
Hall in the city of New Haven.” By 
the good offices of Pncle Dick, Jack’s 
father was kept in ignorance of his es- 
capade and its consequences, and they 
both left for Farmington amidst the 
noisy demonstration of their classmates. 














CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ELL, what’s happened ?” 
W “Give us the news!” 
“Who has taken the Z7/. med- 
al?” 

These were Harry's first greetings a 
few weeks later, when he met Jack 
and Caswell walking in the road as he 
drew near Farmington on top of the 
old stage coach, then driven by the 
famous “ Ammi.” 

Harry proceeded to give them all the 
college news. Every one was grinding 
for the examinations and thinking about 
the Christmas holidays. The Thanks- 
giving jubilee had guyed Tutor Smile 
terribly, The faculty were going to 
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suppress it. There were hints, too, that 
they were going to suppress all the 
freshman societies except Gamma Nu, 
which, remarked Caswell, was already 
turned into a sort of prayer-meeting. 
“Well, how is Farmington?” said 
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Miss Stout? How 
Do they know I’m 


Harry. “How is 
are all the girls? 


coming ?—what atreat is before them !” 
“No; we haven't said a word,” laughed 
Jack. “We're going to let your pres- 


ence burst upon them like a box of Ris- 
ing Sun stove-polish !” 

“T suppose Miss Stout has got up a 
little dance, or some entertainment for 
to-night?” he laughed lightly. 

“No; but we’ve got up a skating 
party for you this afternoon, about a 
mile to the north’ard, on the river down 
by the ‘old red bridge.’ The skating 
is fine —and Carrie Hastings skates like 
a swan i 

As the stage slowly toiled up a hill 
beneath some fine old elms, they passed 
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several grand old colonial houses stand- 
ing a little back from the street. The 
whole aspect of the peaceful village, 
strung out, New England fashion, along 
the one wide street, was charming and 
delightful, but a deathlike stillness pre- 
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vailed. It seemed, as Harry observed, 
that no one quite dared to speak above a 
whisper. 

Springing down from the coach as it 
stopped before a little white hotel, the 
genial landlady came out to greet them. 
Caswell and Jack were already prime 
favorites with Mrs. Watt, and she took 
pains to make their stay as pleasant as 
possible. No one whose lot it was to 
visit Farmington at this period can help 
recalling her jolly face, her kind ways 
and her motherly kindness to young peo- 
ple coming to and going from school, and 
she was one of the best cooks in all the 
Nutmeg State. 

It was just the dinner hour, midday, 
when they arrived. And how they sailed 
into Mrs. Watt’s chickens, @ /a Maryland, 
and her lamb pot-pie with its delicious 
gravy! And how good the new cider 
was — and the fresh celery — and the 
pickled butternuts—and the hot mince- 
pie—and the cream, rich, thick and de- 
licious ! 

“Farmington is not so bad. I think a 
man might well stay here—/wo days!” 
laughed Harry, as they rose from the 
table and lit their cigars. They were the 
only guests. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ARRY, being remarkably good-na- 
tured, could be teased and per- 
suaded into doing almost any- 
thing. They put on their fur- 

lined ulsters and strolled out, smoking, 
down the long street towards Miss 
Stout’s, where they intended persuading 
him to make a call. At a turn in the 
road on the way, clad in a long dark 
cloak with a gray fur collar, a neat, trim 
little knit Tam o’ Shanter cap surmount- 
ing her dark hair—her whole aspect so 
demure, so scholastic, so comme il faut— 
walked the beautiful Miss Hastings her- 
self, 

Dare he approach? What was the 
thing to do? Harry stood there spell- 
bound, unable to decide. He did not 
know the etiquette of Farmington. 

“Bow coldly and pass her like a 
stranger,” whispered Caswell, who knew 
what was what. But Harry couldn’t do 
that. He went forward and extended 
his hand. 

“Mr. Chestleton ! 
am!” she cried. 


How very sorry I 
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“I’m not!” he laughed as he grasped 
her gloveless hand. 

“That you’re in such bad company— 
I mean—” with an amused smile in 
Jack’s direction. 

“Oh, those fellows have no power to 
harm me/” he laughed. “I’m not rus- 
ticated, you know. Do you think me 
capable of such a thing?” 

“ He deserved a worse fate,” said Cas- 
well, “than to be danzshed into the pres- 
ence of Miss Hastings.” 

“Yes, the faculty are keeping his nose 
on the grindstone!” laughed Jack. “He 
is not to be allowed the inestimable 
privileges of Farmington except for 
over Sunday i 

“Over Sunday! Then I shall see you 
at church ?” 

“Yes—and—aren’t you going to skate 
this afternoon ?” 

Clara Hastings glanced furtively down 
the broad street to see if there was any 
teacher in sight. Some elderly ladies 
were coming out of the school-gate, and 
she said hastily, “ Yes—at four o’clock at 
the old red bridge.” 

Then she quickly walked on. 

It is not to be supposed that our boys 
were unmindful of their appointment, 
and while Jack and Caswell chattered 
and bustled about and put on the girls’ 
skates for them by the old red bridge, 
Harry stood back awkwardly, unable 
to say a word. Clara Hastings over- 
whelmed him with her beauty to-day. 
His usual presence of mind was all 
gone. He was “all broken up,” as Jack 
said afterward. Visions of pretty Ella 
Gerhart came to him then, but he knew 
that Ella’s was an affair of the “ past.” 
He was now, he felt it, ~ea//y in love 
It was no matter for amusement. He 
was flustered, excited—didn’t know ex- 
actly what he was saying. “May I 
have the first dance?” he asked of Miss 
Carringford before she had risen from 
the turf bank where she was sitting. 

Miss Carringford, a charming young 
blonde from Baltimore, looked up, saw 
his seriousness and laughed in his very 
face. Both girls were capital skaters, 
and were up and off in a fine “outer 
edge” together before they could get 
on their skates. 

The ice on the old mill-pond was good 
and free from snow. It was a pretty 
place, surrounded on three sides by fine 
old timber. The old mill, which was a 
picturesque wooden affair with a large 
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wheel, afforded an excellent retreat in 


case of cold. Not far off the old red 
bridge gleamed in the sun through the 
trees. As they all skated slowly around 
to the bridge, they met two more scho- 
lastic Farmingtonians, and there was an 
introduction all around. 

The new girls seemed to have the air 
of feeling it was all very wicked—but 
jolly, as if it were all a sort of lark. 

“ Mr. Chestleton and I are old friends,” 
said Clara Hastings, who seemed to 
have no embarrassments. 

“Yes, old chums,” blurted out Harry. 
It was not at all what he wanted to say. 
He couldn’t control his tongue. 

“On, pray tell us what awful thing 
you did!” asked one of the girls, w hile 
Clara, turning down the corners of her 
mouth, skated off with Jack. 

«]—I—killed a tutor ehtirely by ac- 
cident, I assure you,” said Harry, with 
his eyes fixed on the gracefully retreat- 
ing pair, “and afterwards, to conceal 
the crime, I burned his body in my 
stove ya 

“So the faculty went and rusticated 
you for only that ?—how cruel!” laugh- 
ed one of the girls. 

If Clara Hastings kept far away, he 
found he could talk glibly enough with 
the other girls. How jolly it was skat- 
ing about with these pretty young scho- 
lastiques and no chaperone in sight! 
His eyes, however, kept w andering off 
after Clara Hastings. She had thrown 
off her cloak now and was skating in a 
bright-colored sack, her Tam o’ Shanter, 
with its red tassel, danced in the wind 
as she flew by like some skimming bird 
over the ice. 

How divinely she skated! He loved 
her; but he would never dare confess 
it, because she must think him so 
clumsy and stupid. He could skate 
very fast, but he could not do the “outer 
roll” atall. By George! he would try it, 
though. He did—and over he went, 
his feet up in the air, at Clara Hastings’ 
very feet! Every one laughed. It was 
the first fall of the afternoon. Miss 
Hastings laughed, too, and gracefully 
stooping, gave him her hand. 

“Come, I will teach you,” she said 

rather patronizingly. When a girl can 
excel a man in any outdoor sport how 
very condescending she always is! 

The mental picture he conceived of 
himself was really quite distressing. To 
her he was a manly, handsome fellow, 
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and plucky, too, for she remembered the 
brave fight he had made against Har- 
vard last June. She rather liked his 
honest awkwardness in her secret heart. 
He caught her light, spzrztuelle grace and 
became at once easy and graceful him- 
self. 

“Eyes—up—up—up!” she laughed 
as they swung under the old red bridge 
with a grand sweep. 

He stopped suddenly. 

‘“‘[—I—please don’t look at me so!” 

“ Not look at you, Mr. Chestleton ?” 

“T can’t stand it. You think me a 
clumsy idiot—you’re the only girl I care 
to —to—not have—I’m going back on 
Monday.” 

She did not smile. 
beating strangely, too. 

“Sometimes I have wished it was 
you and not Mr. Caswell who had been 
suspended. I don’t like him.” 

Could he believe his ears ? 

He fairly trembled as he said eagerly, 
“Tf I thought you cared to have me 
here I’d go back to college and steal the 
clapper out of the chapel | bell—anything 
to be here near you 

“No,” she cried firmly ; “if you want 
me to care a pin for you, go back and 
beat Harvard next July!” 

Then she skated swiftly away, and he 
thought he heard her merry laughter 
ring out, though she turned her face 
away from him. Evidently the idea of 
his being rusticated on ker account be- 
gan to strike her as immensely funny. 
It was an offer of an act of devotion 
which confirmed her quick feminine 
instinct as to the real situation after 
their meeting on the Caswell yacht in 
mid-Sound the previous summer. Harry 
then imagined himself in love. 

He did not see very much more of her 
that day. Clara cleverly avoided any 
more little ¢éte-a-tétes on the ice. The 
girls took their leave of them at the old 
bridge, after skating until they were 
tired, and after a promise to take a 
stolen walk the next day (Sunday) in 
the late afternoon. 

As Harry, Jack and Caswell lit their 
cigarettes ‘and watched the laughing 
knot of sweet, lovable girls disappear in 
the growing dusk up the roadway, and 
the stars began one by one to creep 
out and shine like lamps above the ho- 
rizon, Ted Caswell — the worldly —the 
“wicked,” as he was denominated at 
college — Caswell himself gave vent to 


Her heart was 
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their common thought, in the delicate 
poetic outburst : 

‘* Rah—rah—rah— 
Rah—rah—rah— 
Rah—rah—rah— 

farmington!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


N the long brisk walk they took, two 
by two, on the Sunday afternoon, 
Harry could not, for the life of him, 
bring their conversation to per- 

sonal matters. Clara Hastings was a 
laughing, charming, whole-souled sort of 
girl, who apparently had not the least 
desire to flirt. Of rich parentage — her 
family now lived in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
they owned a beautiful house on Dela- 
ware avenue—she had the good sense to 
enjoy what came along, and to avoid the 
pitfalls of flirtation into which so beau- 
tiful a girl is often tempted. 

Presently Harry and Clara became 
separated from the others, and found 
themselves walking along the hard 
smooth road through a piece of woods. 
Their talk had been very sedate and 
serious. Harry had told hera great deal 
about himself and his life at Yale—his 
hopes and fears. He told her, too, about 
his mother and what a noble woman she 
was, and of his sister, who, he expected, 
would enter Farmington in another year. 

“T should like to meet her— it’s-such 
a pity !—lI shall leave Farmington next 
year—perhaps go abroad with the family. 
My father’s health is not good, and he 
and my mother and elder sister are in 
London. I wish you could see Jessie,” 
she cried with enthusiasm ; “ she’s a real 
beauty—and she’s made a tremendous 
hit in London society.” 

“T can’t bear to think of your going 
over there—and being ‘noticed’ and 
all that re 

“Oh me /—no one will ever ‘notice’ 
me,” 

“By Jove!” cried Harry, energetic- 
ally, then subsided. 

“My aunt wants me to spend next 
Winter with her in New Haven,” pur- 
sued Clara—* especially if the house is 
closed and all are abroad, as they ex- 
pect to be.” 

“Oh, do!” he cried, delighted. “It 
will be our junior year, and we'll try and 
make you have a jolly good time.” Then 
he added, “ Do—on my account ——” 
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“ You—what would you care ?” 

“[T—I—” Again he paused. 

“I know students pretty well!” she 
laughed gayly. “They are all the same. 


- They say the same things to each girl 


they’re with, and the girls always re- 
late to each other what’s said—and there 
you are!” 

“Oh, yes! I suppose you giris tell 
each other everything. That’s where 
men are different. We are always silent 
asatomb. For instance 

“Well ‘ 

“Do you think I ever let Jack know 
how much I care for you?” 

It was a puzzling question to answer. 

“JT don’t think you ought to care 
for any one now, Mr. Chestleton. I 
think you ought to think of your stud- 
ies first ™ 

“T do— but second —— 

“Thanks—I don’t care to be second 
to anything— ”’ and she walked on very 
briskly. 

“Miss Hastings, you know how to 
be aggravating. Of all girls in the 
world ia 

“ Well,I like that.” (Heightened color.) 
“Aggravating! Well, Mr. Chestleton, 
do you think I’m going to all this trouble 
for you, and risking Miss Stout’s dis- 
pleasure, though I know she wouldn’t 
mind as long as we had met before —to 
hear that I am aggravating?” 

There was a dangerous, mischievous 
flash in her pretty eyes, and Harry 
hastened to say : 

“Tknow I-am awfully stupid not to 
see you don’t care for me one bit, and 
that you like — I know whom you like.” 

“Well—whoisit?” She paused and 
her chin went up in the air. 

“It’s Ted. Yes—and I shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised to hear the next thing 
you're engaged.” 

He said this defiantly, and though 
very angry, she said, “It’s acase of little 
pitchers again! I’m wot engaged, and 
don’t intend to be. Oh, do let’s hasten 
on and catch up with the rest! Here we 
are quarreling already. I’m sure that 
I meant to be amiable, but you’ve been 
perfectly horrid.” 

“T didn’t mean to be,” he said meekly. 

“ Well— you've been very ‘young,’ at 
all events — dreadfully ‘young.’” she 
said as they parted. 

Slipping on his ulster after supper, 
Harry strolled out and down the street. 
The bell was ringing for evening service, 
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and as he approached the white, simple 
edifice, he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, feeling half inclined to enter. This 
affair with Clara was a deeply serious 
thing with him. He felt that if he 
couldn't win the love of the beautiful 
girl he would leave college and go into 
business out West somewhere. The 
Ella Gerhart affair had been a useful epi- 
sode. He discovered how sweeta thing 
a girl’s love is, and it taught him to 
value Clara’s affection only the higher. 

He entered the church and took a seat 
way back in the rear. The schoolgirls 
came trooping in two by two. It was 
not to be a regular service—it was to be 
a “service of praise.” A lady whose 
face was unknown to him presided. 
The girls seemed to have somewhat 
less constraint than in the morning. 
The atmosphere of the plain white 
meeting house was much less chill; but 
he felt lonely, and as Clara did not come 
in, he looked furtively around with a 
view of making anearlyescape. Here- 
alized that he had only entered for the 
purpose of staring at the back of Miss 
Hastings’ head and of observing the 
abundant coils of her dark luxuriant 
hair. 


What young man is there who has 
ever loved who has not dreamed away 
hours in the sanctuary over the distant 
view of the bonneted and beribboned 


fair one? The purity and sanctity of 
her surroundings make a heaven for 
her lover out of the cold, gray church 
walls. His love is pure and beautiful at 
such times. 

He was alone. He felt timid, weak, 
discouraged, hopeless— when Clara 
Hastings herself, accompanied by a 
slender little girl of thirteen or so, 
entered hastily his very pew and knelt 
by his side, fairly crowding him along 
further in the pew. The little girl eyed 
him admiringly, and Clara rose and 
gave him a sweet, forgiving — dared he 
say loving glance? No; it wasn’t that; 
it was pitying, rather. 

It was a brave thing she was doing, 
there before Miss Stout and so many 
girls, but, after all, it was the refined act 
of alady. She knew he had no hymn- 
book; she knew that he was alone; she 
knew he was unhappy. 

She was wholly and overwhelmingly 
lovely to him. Her hair, shghtly dis- 
arranged, hung low on her white neck. 
She had a slightly wearied air, too. Her 


OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


pretty hands, with their rings, heid the 
hymn-book open on her lap. He did 
not mind the stares of the girls — even 
the giggles. What astrange, impulsive, 
beautiful girl she was! His heart beat 
fast as they rose to sing, and his hand 
just touched hers. His soul soared high 
into realms of peace and purity and 
love. He never forgot that sweet little 
white church afterward during his life 
—the trembling organ, the choir of 
sweet girl voices, the smoking lamps 
suspended from the ceiling—ah! it 
was heaven to him that night. 

As they went out Clara presented him 
to Miss Stout—not with a coy shame- 
facedness, but with a calm, high-bred 
demeanor which disarmed her precept- 
ress. 

When Harry slowly walked back to 
the “colony” with Clara Hastings, both 
were rather quiet. At the gate, as they 
parted, he asked one question, “ May I 
write?” The moon covered her fair 
white face as she answered, shaking her 
head, “I don’t think 

“Then I shall /” 











‘*TOADLEY USED TO BAWIL DOWN THE DUMB- 
WAITER.” (2. 409). 


To be continued. 








